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CHAPTER I. 



THE NEW HOnSH. 



JS that the house, mother?" eaid 
Wilfrid, pointing to a pretty cot- 
tage-built house, standing in a tiny garden 
and pleasure ground of its own, and looking 
away from the town southwards to the low 
line of hills in the distance. 

" I am 80 glad we are near home," said 
Geraldine, " I am so tired and hungry." 
VOL. I. B 
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"Yes/' said Mrs. Beresford, wearily, 
" tliat is the house," she could not yet bring 
herself to say, our home. 

Geraldine glanced curiously round her, it 
had been described to her, but she now saw 
their new house for the first time. 

There was nothing to strike the eye in 
the little sea-side town and the adjacent 
country. It was a plain almost level view, 
with green and yellow fields stretching away 
in the distance, bordered with hawthorn 
hedges, and here and there crossed by a belt 
of low trees. 

There were no great rocks for the waves 
to break upon, only the long stretch of yellow 
sand where they ever seemed to creep up 
monotonously, for it was only an inlet of the 
sea after all. 

Look where you would it was a plain 
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country, but like many plain faces that have 
nothing but youth and health and happiness 
to recommend them, a pleasant sight to look 
upon as it lay wrapped in the soft blue haze 
ian east wind brings with it in early summer, 
the setting sun touching the low line of the 
far distant hills, and casting long tracks of 
red light on the waves as they rolled up the 
beach. 

The little town, though so close to the sea, 
had no great fishing trade, and was almost 
English in its cleanliness, with its white 
houses and well swept streets, but it lacked 
the pretty cottages and flower gardens, the 
chief beauty of English villages ; the Beres- 
ford's new house alone was an exception to 
the general rule. 

Excitement of any kind was somewhat 
wanting in the little place, and not a little 
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curiosity was felt about the strangers, but it- 
was of a decorous and well bred sort, for 
propriety was tlie patron saint of Oldtown, 
and Mrs. Dilford would have sunk into the 
earth with shame if any one had caught her 
taking a surreptitious survey of the new 
comers from behind her window blind. 

Mrs. Beresford was in a widow's dress, and 
there was a careworn look on the face, whicb 
had once been more than ordinarily beautiful, 
that was not the result of grief alone. In 
spite of the ravages of time and sorrow, it 
was still a striking face, and the boy wha 
walked at her side had inherited much^of her 
beauty ; he had curling dark hair, and soft 
brown eyes, and classically regular features : 
a sort of face scarcely ever seen in everyday 
life, though common enough in old fashioned 
novels, where the hero's personal appearance 
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is usually of this description, in strong 
'Contrast to those of the present day in which 
— so does taste change — he is not seldom re- 
presented as an unkempt bear. 

But Geraldine, what of her? Alas, it 
must be confessed, and good-natured friends 
whisper it among themselves, that Geraldine 
Beresford will never be what her mother 
was, and indeed it is only the sweet look in 
her bright dark eyes, and the expressiveness 
of her irregular features that saves her from 
plainness ; now, when the east wind has 
ibrought a glow to her cheek, she looks bright 
and pretty, but in general she is very pale, 
though not sallow. 

They enter the house together, the young 
•ones talking merrily of what they will do, their 
mother grave and silent, for behind is a much, 
tried past and before her a doubtful future. 
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Mrs. Beresford's husband had been a 
younger member of an old and wealthy 
family, but his father who died shortly after 
his youngest son had entered the profession 
chosen for him, was imbued with the idea 

r 

that having started him in life with a good 
education, all he had to leave should go to- 
his eldest son and his daughters. 

Edward Beresford had considerable abilities, 
and soon distinguished himself as a rising 
young barrister, and when he married, seemed 
on the high road to success at the bar ; his 
wife had a little fortune of her own, and 
for some years all went prosperously with 
them. 

His family became proud of the younger 
Son, who seemed likely at no distant date to 
enter Parliament and distinguish himself as a 
legal statesman. But though making a good 
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income, the profession he followed entailed 
expense, and there had been nothing laid hj 
for the future, when one hot summer day he 
was struck down with a raging fever, and in 
a week was dead. 

When the first shock of grief was over 
Mrs. Beresford awoke to the fact that there 
was nothing for them to live upon but her 
own very small fortune; their town house 
was speedily given up, and she and her two 
children went to England, where they re- 
mained some months in the house of a distant 
relative with whom Mrs, Beresford had lived 
until her marriage, having no near relations 
of her own. 

While they were absent, Mr. Beresford, 
her husband's elder brother, fixed on Old- 
town as a suitable residence for the'm, and 
took in their name the little cottage at the 
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entrance of tbe town; but one thing and 
another intervened, and it was not until 
& year after her husband's death that 
Mrs. Beresford was able to take possession 
of it. 
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CHAPTER IL 



MRS, FITZ. 




EARY as she was after ter journey, 
Mrs. Beresford heard the clock 
strike each hour of the short summer night, 
and the daylight> was streaming through the 
shutters before she closed her eyes ; then &he 
slept long and heavily, and woke with a start 
to j&nd it was ten o'clock, and to remember 
that she had promised to meet her brother- 
in-law that day in C . 



There was barely time for a hasty break- 
fast and breathless rush to the train, then 
Wilfrid thrijst her into a carriage which 
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seemed already full, but a little old lady, not 
without some grumbling, dispossessed a capa- 
cious basket, and made room for Mrs. Beres- 
ford beside her. After all, some delay 
occurring on the line, the train did not start 
for ten minutes. 

Mrs. Beresford had much to think of, and 
would have liked to be alone, but she could 
not help being amused by the antics of her 
next neighbour; she was a little wiry old 
lady, with straggling grey hairs and keen 
restless eyes, a lady undoubtedly, in spite of 
her scanty black silk, and the shabbiness of 
her mouldy old bonnet ; the accents of her 
sharp cracked voice were refined, and her- 
hands, which were cased in open netted 
mittens, were delicate and taper. A seat on 
the other side of her was crammed with 
parcels, on the top of which was an odd look- 
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ing bundle ; she placed one bird-like hand on 
it, and said in a shrill voice, looking round 
the carriage — 

" This seat is engaged I " 

" All right, Mrs. Titz,'* said a gentleman 
opposite familiarly, a good humoured, dull 
looking man, with a would-be youthful air 
about him. 

But Mrs. Fitz was anything but all right, 
she fidgetted at her watch. 

" Dear I dear ! John Francis will be late ! '* 

Mr. Forder put his head out of the window. 

" He is walking up and down the platform, 
time enough." 

Then Mrs. Fitz popped her own head out ; 
shaking her grey curls, she called to him — 

" John Francis, the train will go without 
you," but John Francis, though he heard her, 
did not hasten his steps. 
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His mother beckoned vehemently with her 
umbrella — 

" John Francis I " she shrieked, " will you 
get in I 

There was a shrill whistle, and the poor 
little lady literally danced with fuss, but she 
was too breathless to gasp anything but — 

" John Francis I John Francis I " 

Just as the train was starting, a gentleman- 
like man stepped in and took the seat beside 
her, first turning out the parcels with very 
little ceremony. He was dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, but with such careful 
avoidance of display that he could not be 
accused of dandyism, his effeminate features 
expressed nothing but languid supercilious- 
ness. 

He eyed the odd-looking bundle with 
intense disgust, and transferred it to a retired 
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position under the seat, but Mrs. Fitz, who- 
was just recovering her breath, interposed — 

" What are you doing with that, John ? I 
want it." 

Her son gave it a kick, which sent it 
farther under the seat, but she would not be 
gainsaid, she stooped down, and plucking it 
out, placed it on her lap, clutching it tenderly^ 
while her son took refuge behind a news- 
paper. 

Presently Mrs. Fitz-Bustace began to undo- 
the numerous knots that fastened the bundle, 
remarking as she did so on the heat of the- 
weather to Mr. Forder, her shrill voice easily 
audible above the noise of the train. 

" Not that I mind heat,** she added, " but 
John Francis does." Heedless of a withering 
glance from her son, she went on, " it knocks 
him up, he is not very strong, poor fellow,- 
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and he has to go to Carlow to-day, such a 
long tiresome journey ! By-the-by," she 
continued, untying the last knot, and reveal- 
ing half a dozen oranges and a small square 
packet, " I had better give you your things 

now, there is always such a fuss at the C 

station ; see here are sandwiches, and oranges 
in case you should be thirsty, and do be 
careful, John, not to eat the pips ; I knew a 
young man, Mr. Forder, who had a bad habit 
of doing so, boys will be foolish;" Mrs. 
Fitz-Eustace paused, and shook her grey 
curls. 

" He died of it, . I suppose," said Mr. 
Forder. 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Fitz, rather angrily, 
for she did not like being interrupted ; " but 
he ought to have." 

John Francis Fitz-Eustace was not given 
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-to blusting, but when lie saw a suppressed 
smile on various facfes, a dull red covered his 
dark skin. 

" Mother," he said in a quiet, but intensely- 
annoyed tone, " if there is one thing I abhor 
more than another, it is an orange, a horrid, 
sticky orange I I had almost rather have a 
crying baby in the carnage with me than a 
person eating an orange." 

Mrs. Fitz-Eustace was quenched ; she 
gathered up the despised oranges, and Mrs. 
Beresford, who had been inclined before to 
laugh at her antics, felt sorry for the little 
woman when she saw the small grey eyes 
full of tears. 

A young man who had been pretending to 
read in the far end of the carriage, bent over 
and said in a clear, pleasant voice — 



" How unkind you are, Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, 
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not to ofEer me one, when you have got such* 
a lot." 

"Would you really like one, Master Leon?"' 
said Mrs. Fitz, and her wizened face bright- 
ened up, as she picked out an inconveniently 
large one. 

" I don't believe you care for them one 
bit," said Leon Hastings' companion, looking- 
up from his newspaper with a rather scornful 
smile. 

" Yes, I do," said Leon defiantly, as he- 
bestowed it in an out of the way pocket. 

Mrs. Beresford glanced at the speaker- 
She had not noticed him before ; for, to say 
the truth, she as yet took but little interest 
in any of the inhabitants of Oldtown ; but 
something in the voice attracted her, and she- 
saw now a young man about twenty-two. 
His features were not handsome, but his^ 
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bright dark grey eyes would have redeemed 
a far plainer face, and there was a certain 
ease of movement in his lithe, active limbs 
that showed in pleasant contrast to Mr. Fitz- 
Eustace*s stiff gestures. 

His companion, however, was a far more 
striking-looking person ; he seemed some five 
or six years older, and his grave, sensible 
face was unusually handsome. His figure 
was more manly, and there was something 
in his whole appearance that would hav0 
attracted attention even in a crowd. 

But the porters were shouting C — , and 
the train was already stopping. Soon all was 
bustle and confusion, but as she was crossing 
the platform, Mrs. Beresford saw Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace standing with her son, and heard the 
latter say in his dry tones — 

" Good-bye, mother, and for the future you 

VOL. I. 
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will oblige me by not providing oranges for 
my delectation, and also not to discuss me in 
the third person in my presence." Then he 
kissed her with a certain amount of tender- 
ness, and was gone. 

The last Mrs. Beresford safw of Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace, she was in the middle of a squabble 
with a porter over a halfpenny that had 
dropped on the line. 



Mrs. Beresford emerged from the shade of 
the railway station into the glaring sunshine 
of the familiar dusty street. Having lived 
so many months in the country, the noise 
and bustle seemed at first to deafen her, and 
it was a fact hard to realise that strangers said 
there was no life, no business, nothing stir- 
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ring in the grey old city that had been the 
home of her married life. 

It was with a heavy heart she set out on 
her weary tramp ; she had fancied the j&rst 
sting of her grief was past ; but now it 
seemed to her that she had never fully 
realised before that her husband was gone — 
that he would never again tread the familiar 
streets with her — that this place, which had 
known him so well, would, indeed, know him 
no more. 

The mournful thoughts that crowded on 
her memory, made the long way seem longer, 
and when she felt her strength flagging, she 
looked round for a cab. But then she 
changed her mind, and entered a neighbour- 
ing glove shop. With her straitened 
means it was now a dijficult matter to make 
both ends meet, and though Geraldine would 
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seldom ask, she knew she wanted many little- 
things. It would be no matter if she was^ 
half an hour late at her brother-in-law's, and 
she would walk slowly. 



In a large house in one of the best squares^ 
in — J at one o'clock, the immediate rela- 
tives of the Edward Beresfords were assembled 
in solemn council. 

Mr. Beresford, as head of the family, oc- 
cupied a commandinsf position in the middle 
of the rug, and at his right hand on the sofa, 
the seat of honour, sat his eldest sister, a 
lady of some fifty years of age, whose agree- 
able manners were the charm and the envy 
of her acquaintance ; but in spite of them 
she was still Miss Beresford, and very thank- 
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ful for it, as she sometimes announced in the 
inner circle of her friends. 

Mrs. Beresford, a small, pretty lady, chiefly 
remarkable for a silly little laugh, which, 
-considering the present occasion a solemn one, 
she took some pains to check, sat on the sofa 
beside Miss Beresford. 

There, too, was Mr. Clarence Beresford, 
tall and keen-looking, with high cheek bones, 
and sharp grey eyes, the counterpart of his 
married sister, Mrs. Ryde, who was convers- 
ing a little apart with her husband, a meek- 
looking elderly man. 

Last of all was the distant cousin, but in- 
timate friend of the family, Mrs. Frampton, 
a white-haired old lady, with a gentle face, 
who moved from time to time to the window, 
to glance down the dusty street. 

The time of mourning was past, but an air 
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of decorous sorrow reigned through the 
group, and now that they had discussed the 
subject under consideration they were some- 
what silent. 

Mr, Beresford was the first to speak ; he 
was a short, stout man. 

"What can have become of Clara? I 
said twelve, and now it is a quarter to one.' 

" I have no patience, I am afraid, with 
nnpunctual people," said Miss Beresford, in 
her sharp, clear tones. " It is so easy to be in 
time."' 

There was an aggrieved tone in each of 
their voices, for the Beresford family felt 
themselves in an unpleasant and unusual 
position. They had always heretofore been 
prosperous, and now suddenly there was a 
whole family of poor relations launched en 
thepi to trouble their consciences and their 
pockets. 
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They could not find fault with their brother 
for dying in such a hurry and leaving his 
family unprovided for ; he had been dear to 
them, and the memory of the dead was sacred ; 
but it was, doubtless, only natural that they 
should feel a little vexed with his widow, who 

« 

had been the cause of his marrying so early ; 
if he had been unmarried, it would, of course, 
have been just as sad, but much more con- 
venient. 

But it was no good talking of what might 
have been. The widow and children were 
there, and something must be doije for them. 
Mrs. Beresford might manage to live on her 
little income, but there was nothing to edu- 
cate Wilfrid. 

Miss Beresford got an account-book and 
parcelled out the moderate sum ; but, being 
accustomed to an income just five times as 
large, she made a bad hand of it, and got 
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into hopeless bogs, poor lady, when called 
upon to make her little account public. 

It was very neatly done, no doubt, with 
just ten shillings over ; but alas! her younger 
brother's keen eyes soon discovered a flaw, 
in the absence of two necessary items, coals 
and candles. 

So it had to be all gone over again, and 
this time she was very triumphant, it all 
fitted exactly, not a sixpence over or under, 
but again her brother's dry tones crushed her 
a Httle. 

" They are not South Sea Islanders, Ella; 
you have forgotten clothes.' 

" Still," said Miss Beresford, in a be- 
wildered manner, " I think I have given you 
an idea." 

Her brother smiled grimly. 
Yes," he said, "I think they will be 
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able to manage, but we must educate the 
boy." 

His elder brother had thought that they 
might do so, and also subscribe something to 
make both ends of the little income meet 
more comfortably; but though he was the 
•eldest, he had always been accustomed to 
consider his junior a rock of sense; so he 
<5hecked himself, and merely assented to the 
proposal of education. 

But where? That was the next thing, an^ here 
CJlarence again took the lead. The best plan, 
he thought, would be for them to enter him 
at one of the large schools in C — , where he 
could be a day scholar, and come into school 
^every day from Oldtown, it was such a short 
distance. 

" Edward always intended him to go to 
school in England, why not keep him on 
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at — " began Mr. Beresford, but then h& 
stopped, and at that moment Mrs. Beresford 
entered, unannounced. 

The widow's cheek was pale, and her 
eyes dim, and her heart beat in an agitated 
manner. She was glad her weary walk was 
over. Yet, now that she had reached the end 
of it, she shrank a little from the pitying 
words and condolences she would meet with 
from her husband's family. It was a sort 
of relief, though it surprised her, when, after 
the hurried and somewhat constrained greet-^ 
ings, they plunged at once into business 
matters. 

But here they met with unexpected opposi* 
tion. The widow was duly grateful for the 
project to educate Wijfrid ; but she strongly 
objected to sending him to school in C — . 

It was a pity, she said, to take him away^ 
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from the good Bnglisli school where he had 
done well, she would try and pay the differ- 
ence in price herself. Gentle though she^ 
looked, she had a strong will, but Clarence 
Beresford's was stronger, and Mrs. Ryde 
chimed in with him. 

It was in vain she urged how her husband 
had disliked day schools, and the risk a boy 
of fourteen would run going continually in 
and out of town alone. Clarence Beresford 
had made up his mind, and kept the others 
to it — ^it was to be that or nothing. So she 
gave in at last, but her colour rose and her 
eyes swam ; for the first time she felt fully 
the weakness of poverty ; it was the first 
breach between her and the Beresfords, and 
though it was a small one, he was gone who 
would have stepped in and made things- 
straight again. 
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" How is Geraldine ? " said Mrs. Beresford, 
find laughed her silly little laugh, but pulled 
herself up abruptly, for she was a kind-hearted 
little woman, who would not willingly have 
pained any one. But the widow who some- 
what despised her silliness, only noticed that 
unfortunate giggle which she peculiarly ab- 
iorred, and said coldly — 

" She is quite well thank you." 

In the midst of a rather awkward silence, 
the luncheon bell rang, and as they went down 
stairs, Clara Beresford felt the white haired 
lady's hand on her arm. 

** I did not see the dear children at Christ- 
mas, Clara ; you must get them their Christ- 
mas boxes to-day," and she pressed something 
into her hand with a murmured, " God bless 
you." 

Mr. Ryde, who was behind theni, only caught 
the word children, and said fussily — 
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" Children ! you must not call them child- 
ren now, Mrs. Frampton, there is Greraldin& 
actually eighteen ; dear I dear I time flies/' 

There were tears in the widow's eyes ; the 
cold and business-like manner in which the 
rest of the family had received her had chilled 
and pained her, and the old lady's kind words 
and action were pleasant to a heart that wa» 
beginning to ache with a certain indefinable 
sense of loneliness. What was the barrier 
which had so suddenly arisen between herself 
and those with whom such a short time 
before she had been on a perfect equality ? 

It was nearly eight o'clock, when, thoroughly 
worn out, Mrs. Beresford reached the station 
for Oldtown ; tired and depressed she got 
into a carriage, hoping it was empty, but she 
perceived that one of her morning fellow 
travellers occupied the farthest comer j he 
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was whistling a careless lively tune, but 
stopped immediately when she entered. Mrs. 
Beresford had admired his good nature to the 
, old lady ia the morning, but in her present 
mood there seemed something almost pro- 
voking and oppressive in the look of careless 
buoyant good spirits that was the first thing 
apparent in Leon Hastings. Yet she was 
not naturally unsocial, but the events of the 
day had tried her. 

Just as the train was starting, a boy of 
about Wilfrid's age put one foot on the step 
of the carriage, and stood there looking 
round him with a would-be grown up air, 
affecting to delay until the last minute ; but 
the train whistled rather unexpectedly, and 
he was compelled to draw in his hind leg 
with undignified haste, as the porter slammed 
the door with a jerk. 
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" The insolence of those fellows is insuffer- 
able ! " he muttered, throwing himself on a 
seat ; then he opened an elaborately furnished 
travelling bag, and produced a scarlet smoking 
cap which he arranged on the top of his 
sandy-coloured hair; he had coarse large 
features, and, in spite of his airs, the un- 
formed look of a growing boy. He fidgetted 
a great deal, changing his seat continually, 
treading on Mrs. Beresford's toes as he did 
so. She was only amused at his airs, but 
Leon Hastings muttered something rather 
impatiently, and when the boy took out a 
short pipe, and prepared to light it, he looked 
up and said sharply — 

*^ I beg your pardon, but this is not a 
smoking carriage.'* 

The boy coloured up to the roots of his 
sandy hair, and muttered something about 
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"intolerable impertinence/' but he slipped 
the pipe back into his pocket. He did not 
bear malice either, for he took out a number 
of " Punch," and handed it to Leon Hast-^ 
ings, and then seemed anxious to enter into 
conversation with him; but as the latter 
leaned forward to return it, he caught sight 
of the name and address on the travelling 
bag, and a sudden change came over hia 
expressive features. His dark eyebrows con- 
tracted, and his eyes sparkled with an angry 
light, that, in spite of the gathering twilight, 
Mrs. Beresford saw and wondered at as he 
flung himself back on his seat with a smothered 
exclamation. 

There were two stations between C — 
and Oldtown, and Mrs. Beresford had seen 
the lights in one of them gleam across the 
carriage, as they rushed past without stop- 
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ping. The train was now stopping at the 
second, as she thought, and it was not until 
they were actually rolling out of the station, 
and she caught a glimpse of Wilfrid on the 
platform, with a puzzled anxious face, that 
she perceived her mistake. 

" Oh, how provoking I " she exclaimed, 
starting up, " I have passed Oldtown." 

Mr. Hastings sprang up, and putting his 
head out of the window, shouted to a porter 
to stop the train, but it was too late, and his 
words were unheard. 

" I am very sorry," he said, in the pleasant 
tones that had struck Mrs. Beresford before, 
" I am afraid it is partly my fault ; if I had 
not been half asleep, I might have warned 
you ; I generally get out at Oldtown, but to- 
night I am going many miles farther." 

" There is no one to blame but myself, 
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said Mrs. Beresford gently, but the weary- 
tone in her voice struck her companion. 

" The next station is Carrickmore," he 
said, " and we do not reach it for another 
hour ; I am stopping there, and if you will 
allow me, I will ask what train there is for 
you to get back by.' 

" Thank you, I am very much obliged in- 
deed." 

" And I am stopping there, too," broke in 
the boy in his loud rough voice, " it is the 
junction for Clondyne." 

Mrs. Beresford was too much vexed at her 
own mistake to notice the remark, but the 
ice once broken, he plunged into conversation, 
with a sudden jump from shyness to friend- 
liness, and was as ready as his fellow traveller 
in his offers to help her in any way he could. 

The three travellers were no longer silent. 
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i)ut it was a curious three-cornered sort of 

conversation, for two of them talked to 

Mrs. Beresford, but not to each other, for 

Mr. Hastings, while speaking in his quick 

pleasant tones to her, utterly ignored the 

sandy-haired boy. But the latter was not of 

a nature easily quenched, and in spite of Leon 

he enlarged to his new friend on the delights 

of a certain refreshment room at Carrickmore. 

It was, perhaps, the result of her intense 

affection for her own only son that made 

Mrs. Beresford have a liking for boys in 

general, and a toleration for them even at the 

most disagreeable ages, for though her heart 

was heavy enough with her own troubles, 

she listened with an amused smile to his 

chatter, and with the winning manner few 

people were able to resist the charm of, until 

the gathering darkness banishing the last 
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remains of shyness, the sandy boy whispered! 
abruptly — 

" You make me think of my mother ; T 
hardly remember her, but I think she must^ 
have been like you." 

" Poor boy," said Mrs. Beresford gently^ 
half angry with herself for the thought that 
would intrude ; perhaps if she had lived, she- 
would have taught him to brush his hair. 

But the train was stopping now at the- 
junction, and they all got out on a dimly 
lighted platform. Leon found a seat for 
Mrs. Beresford, but the boy interfered. 

" I am sure we ought to cross the line,, 
the train for Oldtown will leave from the 
other side." 

" I don't think so," said Leon rather 
sharply, " but I will go and ask the station- 
master," and he went off in search of him. 
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" I am sure lie is making a mistake," said 
the boy fussily, " I know the ticket oflBce is 
at the other side ; I will cross the line and 
ask there." 

" Oh, no, please, never mind, it is a junction, 
and there may be trains coming up; you had 
better not." 

But he was gone before she could stop 
him. She waited for some minutes, and 
presently saw a red spot in the distance, 
coming quickly nearer, but neither of her 
guardians had yet returned. 

Mrs. Beresford moved away from her seat, 
and standing under a lamp post, looked up 
and down for a porter. The train was quite 
close when she became conscious of a bustle 
on the opposite platform, and a porter shout- 
ing hoarsely— 

" Hould on, sir, it's too late I " 
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The lamp under wWch she was standings 
threw a white streak of light across the dark 
line, and in the middle of it she saw the boy 
rushing wildly across, wheil his foot slipped^ 
and he fell right in the path of that crimson 
light, now fearfully near. Then, almost at 
the same moment it seemed, she saw a taller, 
slighter figure shoot forward, and a white 
resolute face stooping for a moment, and 
dragging the prostrate boy off the line. 

Then the train rushed heavily past, and 
in spite of the shrieking, fizzing engine, there 
was a momentary hush, a stillness that could 
be felt, as it backed a few yards. Mrs. 
Beresford's limbs shook, she dared not look ; 
a little crowd rushed across from the opposite 
platform, in the rear of the train, and then 
there was a hoarse joyful shout, " Safe ! Both 
safe ! " and the two who had been so near 
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death, stood alive and unhurt on the plat- 
form. 

The danger he had passed through had 
wrought a visible change in the boy ; his hot 
red face was blanched to a deadly whiteness ; 
his hair literally stood on end, and his teeth 
chattered. A little crowd had gathered round 
Leon Hastings, he was the hero of the moment, 
and an unwilling one. 

" There was time enough," he said, as he 
tried to extricate himself. 

" Ay, ay," said a porter, " there might 
have been a quarter of a minute to spare, but 
it was a close shave." 

" And it's one in a thousand would have 
done it," said another. But he got away 
from them at last. 

, Meanwhile the boy was leaning against the 
lamp-post, half supported by Mrs. Beresford. 
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As soon as be was able to speak, he said, his 
teeth still chattering — 

" I wanted to tell you it was your train, 
I thought you would be so vexed if you lost it. 

" My dear, I know it," she said, and turned 
wMte and shuddered. *• It has nearly cost 
you your life ; but you must promise me for 
the future to be more careful ; it is not right 
to risk one's life for nothing. 

" No," said the boy, and he shivered and 
sunk his voice into a whisper, " I know now 
what is meant by Hhe valley of the shadow 
of death." Then, with a sudden start for- 
ward, he exclaimed, " There he is ! oh, how 
can I ever thank him enough ! " He caught 
Leon's arm. " Oh, please tell me what is 
your name; I shall never forget how you 
risked your life for mine. We must be friends 
always, always. 
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" Never I " said Leon, shaking the boy*s 
Tiand off his arm as if it stung him, and the 
gas-light showed the sudden contraction of 
-eye and brow that Mrs. Beresford had noticed 
l)efore, and, in spite of the heroic action of 
the one, and the ugliness and awkward ways 
^of the other, at that moment she liked the 
rescued much better than the rescuer. " You 
need not thank me," added Leon, " I tell you 
there was time enough." 

" I shall feel it all the same," said the boy, 
in his gruff, dogged voice ; " why cannot we 
be friends ? " 

" Because you are your father's son," was 
the reply, and then he turned away to tell 
JMrs. Beresford her train would start in a 
minute or two. 

" Good-bye," said the boy, grasping her 
iiand so tightly that her fingers ached, and 
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then Leon Hastings put her into a carriage,, 
and the train started. 

For the first half of the way her mind "wa& 
full of the scene she had gone through, but 
by the time the lights of Oldtown were in 
sight, other and more personal matters occu- 
pied her thoughts. She little knew how much 
three at least of those she had met that day 
would affect the course of her children's, 
future lives. 





CHAPTER in. 



MORNING CALLS. 




« noa «ALLO ! young chap, what do yoa 

want ? " 

The speaker was Wilfrid Beresford. He^ 
was leaning against tBe railing that separated 
their little garden from the road, and flick- 
ing the heads off some dandelions with an ex- 
pression of extreme discontent on his hand- 
some features. 

The person addressed was a small boy,, 
gorgeously attired in a blue velvet suit, who 
had planted himself opposite to Wilfrid, and 
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was regarding him with open eyes and 
mouth. The small boy grinned silently. 

"Do you think I've seven heads, 
joungster ? " 

The small boy's reply was to make a 
lunge at him, and snatch the stick out of his 
hand. 

" That's cool," said Wilfrid, and catching 
hold of him by the back of his collar, he 
hauled him over the railings as if he had been 
a kitten, and laid him at full length on the 
grass. Small boy began to cry. 

"I'll tell my mamma," he whimpered, 
" you've spoilt my best jacket, that cost two 
pounds ten shillings." Here his face cleared 
a little. " How much did your jacket cost? " 

"I'm sure I don't know; I'm not a 
iiailor." 

Yours is only cloth, mine is velvet ; do 
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you like sweets ? '* lie went on in a confiden- 
tial tone. 

Wilfiid was too dignified to say yes, and 
too truthful to say no, so he treated the re- 
mark with contempt. 

" Because," proceeded the small boy, " my 
papa goes to London very often, almost every 
month, and when he comes back he brings- 
me a box of sweets, worth a whole pound." 

" A box of sweets, worth a whole pound, 
twelve times a year! You must be a 
fortune to your doctor," laughed Wilfrid. 

" My papa said it weighed a whole pound."* 
^ " Oh ! " said Wilfrid 

"Are you rich?" proceeded the young 
inquisitor. 

" Ugb," and Wilfrid shrugged his shoulders,. 
" as the Americans say, where were you 
raised?" 
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" My papa is ; he lives in the house oppo- 
site. It's bigger than yours is, and my papa 
means to keep a horse and carriage, and my 
mamma gives dinner parties ; you won't be 
asked to them, though." 

" Indeed," said Wilfrid, half-amused, half- 
indignant. 

" Because you are only a hobbled hog." 

'' A what ? " thundered Wilfrid. 

"My papa said the other day that you 
were coming to live here, and that he hoped 
you would be an acqui — something to the 
place, I forget what, and my mamma said that 
Mrs. Beresford had only two children, and 
that the boy must be quite a hobbled hog." 

"You may be off now," said Wilfrid, 
angrily, and administering a parting shake to 
the small boy, he stalked into the house in a 
contemptuous and dignified manner. 
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Notwithstanding the misguided attempts 
of a former tenant, who fancied himself en- 
►dowed with a talent for landscape gardening, 
Beech Cottage was a very pretty little place. 
It deserved its name, for it was a real 
cottage, one storied in front, with broad 
windows opening down to the ground, and 
the space between them covered with roses 
and creepers. 

The little lawn in front caught both the 
summer and ^ winter sun, but the feathery 
beeches and tall laburnums and lilac threes on 
the hottest days gave sufficient shade. There 
was a large garden at the back of the cottage, 
and the rent was so low that Mrs. Beresf ord 
always had a lurking dread of coming, sud- 
denly on some terrible drawback which would 
turn out to be the reason it was to be let at 
fiuch a low rate. 

The day after she had been to C — , she was 
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a good deal knocked up, and brought out a. 
book, intending to enjoy it comfortably on 
the shady seat under the beech trees. Her- 
predecessor's taste for gardening had not ex- 
tended to the length of planting any flowers^ 
but he had studded his limited domains with, 
various glaringly clean statues. 

They had, indeed, suffered much from wind 
and weather, until their grimy appearance- 
had so distressed their owner, that he had 
generously expended one and sixpence in 
having them well washed with soap and 
water previous to the day Mrs. Beresford 
came to look at the house. 

But, much to his disgust, she stipulated for 
their removal. He was the more distressed 
at this as he had wrung them out of a former 
tenant as fixtures. However, he promised to- 
remove them, but when Mrs. Beresford came 
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to take possession they were not gone, and 
there they were still, vaunting their cleanliness 
in the afternoon's sunshine. 

Besides the statues, there was a fountain, 
which never played, but took up a great deal 
of room, so that when Geraldine and Wilfrid 
came out a short time after, they could hardly 
find room to set their croquet hoops. 

It was before the days of tennis, and even 
croquet was in its infancy. They played with 
twelve hoops, and with much enjoyment to 
themselves, but in a manner that would have 
made a thoroughly scientific player shudder. 

Wilfrid had been in a very evil frame of 
mind all the morning, but the satisfaction 
of beating Geraldine, who, to say the truth, 
was not much of a hand at croquet, did some- 
thing to raise his spirits. Unlike the croquet 
of later days, they began at the beginning, 
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and he bad a rule wbich be had instituted, 
not without some objections from Geraldine, 
that when a player went through two hoops, 
he should have two turns, and if he should 
be lucky enough to shoot through three hoops 

■ 

at once he should have three turns. 

Wilfrid had just succeeded in performing 
this dexterous feat, and was proceeding to 
follow up his success, when an ominous 
creaking of the garden gate made him look up. 

" Bother ! " he exclaimed angrily, " if there 
isn't a wretched old beggar coming to visit/' 

Geraldine saw a thin elderly lady proceed- 
ing up the path. 

" Hush, Wilfrid," she said, " she will hear 
you, it's Miss Twaddle." 

** How do girls always find out everything 
about everybody?" muttered Wilfrid, "I 
don t believe it is." 
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Greraldine laughed, and Miss Twaddle, 
Tiaving by this time perceived Mrs. Beresford 
•on the seat under the beech tree, went up 
and introduced herself. 

Miss Twaddle was a lady by no means poor, 
hut she was attired in a manner that made 
Wilfrid's epithet of beggar not altogether in- 
appropriate. Her bonnet, indeed, was new, 
bristling With purple ribbon and bugles, but 
her dressmaker, with more ingenuity than 
discretion, had made it a fashion rather re- 
sembling the helmet of an ancient Roman 
than anything else. This warlike head-piece 
shaded a singularly mild and inoffensive face, 
with small pretty features, and a complexion 
which, in spite of her sixty years, was still 
pink and white. 

But of the rest of her attire, the less said 
the better ; the dust of many summers lin- 
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gered in the folds of her threadbare black 
shawl, for she was near-sighted, and would 
allow no one to brush it but herself, and her 
dress, which was shabby to a degree, was^ 
scarcely long enough to conceal a pair of 
white cotton stockings. Such was Miss 
Twaddle, as she introduced herself with ner- 
vous haste. 

Mrs. Beresford asked her would she like ta 
come into the house, not without a lingering^ 
hope that she might prefer to pay her visit 
under the beech trees, but Miss Twaddle 
would have considered that hardly compatible 
with the stiffness due to a first call, and ac- 
cepted the invitation to go in. 

" Are these your young people ?" she said, 
shaking hands with Geraldine and Wilfrid. 

" If there is one thing I dislike, it is to be 
called young people," muttered Wilfrid, as 
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he disappeared round the corner of the house, 
leaving Geraldine to go in with his mother 
and Miss Twaddle. 

The drawing-room at Beech Cottage was a 
pleasant sunny room, and Mrs. Beresford and 
-Geraldine between them had managed to 
make it look very pretty and comfortable 
with its low basket chairs and ottomans. Miss 
Twaddle shunned both, and sitting down on 
the stiffest and straightest chair she could 
find, began vigorously to make conversation ; 
this with Miss Twaddle was a very simple 
affair indeed, it was only a sort of catechising. 
Geraldine, finding this did not admit a third 
person, sat down in the low window seat and 
took up her work, leaving her mother un- 
divided possession of Miss Twaddle. 

Miss Twaddle—" Do you like Oldtown ?" 
Mrs. Beresford — " I can hardly tell as yet. 
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we have been such a short time here, but I 
took rather a fancy to it, it is such a clean 
quiet little place." 

Miss Twaddle — " Do you iike quiet ? For 
do you know we consider Oldtown rather- 

gay?" 

Mrs. Beresford — " I do not dislike the 

noise of such a place as C , but I cannot 

bear the bustle and noise and dirt of a sea- 
port town." 

Miss Twaddle — " You are fond of the sea 
itself though, of course ? " 

Mrs. Beresford — " I suppose you will think, 
me a Groth for saying so, but not very." 

Miss Twaddle—" How strange ! Can you 
account for the dislike in any way ? " 

Mrs. Beresford, smiling — " No, I think it 
is just a matter of taste." 

Miss Twaddle — " I don't know, my brother 
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says these curious dislikes may often be ac- 
counted for by some childish fright.'* Miss 
Twaddle had three or four brothers, but 
when she said " my brother," she always 
was understood by her friends to mean her 
brother the professor. " Perhaps you may 
have met my brother. Professor Twaddle in 
C ?'' 

Mrs. Beresford — " No, I think not, though 
the name sounds familiar to me." 

Miss Twaddle, simpering and blushing — 
" I think perhaps — yes, it is possible — you 
may have seen the name in connection with 
a book — a very little book, but still it made 
a — quite a sensation, a — a treatise on the 
formation of goat's hair." 

Mrs. Beresford was obliged to confess she 
had not met with Professor Twaddle's little 
book. 
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Miss Twaddle, blandly — " I daresay in 
your busy life you find it hard to keep up 
with the reading of the day. Perhaps you 
are not fond of reading ? " 

Mrs. Beresford — " On the contrary, I am 
particularly fond of it, but it would indeed 
be a superhuman effort to read all the books 
that are written in the present day." 

Miss Twaddle, silent for a little while, 
looking out at the statues as if searching for 
an idea. Presently, having found one, she 
begins again — 

" W hat beautiful statues you have got ! 
May I ask what are the different subjects ? " 

A pleasant shade had fallen on the drawing- 
room, the air coming in through the open 
window was cool and full of the scent of 
sweet spring flowers, and the drowsy hum- 
ming of a large bee; the branches of the 
laburnum tree were swaying across the 
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"window with a sleepy rocking motion, even 
Miss Twaddle's voice, in spite of the inquisi- 
torial style of her conversation, had a soothing 
anurmuring sound in it. 

During the little pause Mrs. Beresford 
found herself indulging in the proverbial 
forty winks, they were forty very little winks 
certainly, but enqugh to make her lose the 
thread of the conversation ; she heard Miss 
Twaddle asking her a question, what on earth 
was it about ? She had a dim idea they had 
«been talking about books, and she made a 
bold stroke. 

Mrs. Beresford — ** Yes, there are some 
very good circulating libraries in C ^" 

Miss Twaddle, gently — " Statues, I said, 
very beautiful statues." 

Mrs. Beresford, bewildered — " No, I never 
Jieard of such a thing." 

Miss Twaddle, quickly, as if something 
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had struck her — " Oh^ yes, very good. 
libraries.** 

Surely poor Miss Twaddle was not alto- 
gether to blame if, when she proceeded to- 
pay another visit, and was questioned as to 
Mrs. Beresford*s qualifications for admission 
to Oldtown society, she said — 

" Oh, very nice, charming, amiable, but — '* 
here Miss Twaddle gave her forehead a post- 
man's rap, and looked wise. " Just a little 
you know, nothing to signify ; grief no doubt, 
just a little (rap) — perhaps you have heard of 
such cases before." 

But this was afterwards ; just at present 
Miss Twaddle was gathering her energies for 
another question. 

Miss Twaddle — " How old is your — " 

*' Mrs. Dilford 1 Master William Adolphus 
Higgs Dilford 1" jerked forth Mrs. Beres- 
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ford's little maid, who had a queer abrupt 
way of speaking, as i£ her mouth was a pea- 
shooter. 

Poor Miss Twaddle's little question was 
nipped in the bud, and what was more pro- 
Yoking still, she got such a start that she 
quite forgot what she was going to say, and 
she was at last obliged to depart, still rum- 
maging her brains as to what the question 
could possibly have been that she wanted to 
ask. 

Mrs. Dilford, the new comer, was a very 
different style of person, there was nothing 
low or sleepy about her. Her nose was high, 
her colour was high, her bonnet was high, 
and she had a high stepping way of walking* 
that gave a peculiar appearance to her gait, 
as if she were walking through long grass ; 

* 

her voice was high and rather falsetto, but 
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without a brogue. Attaolied to the long 
name was a very small, rather pretty boy, 
gorgeously clad, no less a person than Wil- 
frid's enemy. However, he had evidently 
sown his wild oats with Wilfrid, f6r he now 
sat perfectly silent on a chair, preternaturally 
good, with mouth and ears wide open, indeed 
the latter had a look as if they were actually 
growing with the effort to listen. Geraldine 
looked .round the room in despair for some- 
thing to amuse him with, but found him 
quite impracticable, the effort of being good 
even for a short space of time having a 
paralyzing effect on him. 

His mother did not share his shyness, slie 
was on the whole a pretty woman, but spoilt 

« 

by being much too showily dressed. 

" I feel as if I knew you quite well already/* 
-she said, advancing to Mrs. Beresford, "I 
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have heard so much of you from your relative, 
Mrs. Frampton." 

While Mrs. Dilford was speaking, she cast 
a quick sidelong glance at Greraldine, and 
heaved something which sounded very like a 
sigh of relief: no, Geraldine Beresford was. 
certainly not a beauty. 

Geraldine was very well aware that she 
was no beauty, but though as a rule the fact 
did not trouble her much, she saw and re- 
sented the stare, too quick and furtive to be 
called rude, yet that she intuitively felt to be 
depreciating. 

" I should have come to see you sooner,'* 
said Mrs. Dilford, " but I have really been 
engaged for the last few days. I have had so 
many visits hanging over me, as I have a 
great many friends at long distances in the 
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Considering that they had only been a iew 

days in Oldtown, Mrs. Beresford thought 

the apology was hardly necessary, so she only 

said — 

• 

" How very pretty the neighbourhood is I 

We hope to have some delightful walks." 

" Oh, do you care for walking ? " said Mrs. 
Dilford, with a slight elevation of her eye- 
brows. " I cannot say I do ; I am so fond 
of horses (she just knew a plough horse from 
a hunter) that I prefer driving, but my 
husband does not care for it unfortunately, 
so we do not keep a carriage ; if we did I 
should have been most happy to take you to 
see some of the pretty spots, that are beyond 
walking distance." 

" Thank you, but we are all good walkers, 
and I dare say shall manage to reach them ; 
we are going to be very busy now, getting 
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our garden into order, it was in a shocking 
«tate when we came.'* 

" I do not care much for gardening," said 
Mrs. Dilford, " the flowers are hardly worth 
the trouble, and then artificial ones look so 
well ; indeed, it is not much the fashion here 
to care for gardening." 

There was a slight smile on Mrs. Beres- 
fbrd's face as she answered — 
. " Is not it ? Well, I s^w one garden on 
the way from the station that certainly 
looked well cared for ; it was a perfect blaze 
of blossom." 

" Ah, that is Mrs. Woodward's garden. I 
think her nephew takes care of it for her ; it 
is a wonderfully innocent amusement for Mr. 
Leon Hastings." Hereupon Mrs. Dilford 
pursed up her lips as if she could have told 
something if she had chosen, but as Mrs. 
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Beresford showed no curiosity, she changed 
the subject a little. "By-the-by, I believe- 
Mr. Hastings is quite a hero just at present. 
I believe he performed some wonderfully 
courageous action at the Junction last even* 
ing, quite heroic' 

Mrs. Beresford said, quietly — 

" Yes, it was a very brave action ; I was^ 
there and saw it." 

Someway she did not care to enter into 
further particulars with this very voluble^ 
lady, with the terror of last night's scene still 
fresh in her mind. 

But Mrs. Dilford would not let her off so- 

easily. 

" A spectator. Then she must know all 
about it." And she cross-questioned Mrs. 
Beresford as much as she dared. 

"And," she said, lowering her voice a. 
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little, " was it really true that poor dear Mr. 
Hastings swore most dreadfully at the 
young gentleman he had rescued ? I was 
told it on good authority, but, of course, I 
said I did not believe it. A young man 
who goes to church so regularly couldn't 
possibly — couldn't possibly do anything so 
vulgar.'* 

" I heard nothing of the sort," said Mrs. 
Beresford, coldly ; and even Mrs. Dilford saw 
she had said enough. 

" 1 should have liked to have brought my 
Clementina to see your daughter, but I do 
not expect her home from school for a week 
or two : but when she comes I hope you will 
let them be a great deal together. Are you 
fond of music, Miss Beresford?" 

" Yes, we are all fond of it." 

" I make Clementina practise three hours 
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a day, and she delights in it; indeed, I 
think some day she will make quite a pro- 
ficient." 

" Do you play yourself, Mrs. Dilford ? *' 

*' No, I do not, though I have a singularly 
accurate ear." 

"I think it is rather a mistake making 
children practise too much," said Mrs. Beres- 
ford. " I have a great objection to the cram- 
ming system that is so much the fashion now- 
a-days." 

" Have you, indeed?" said Mrs. Dilford. 
" But then, you see I am quite a fanatic about 
music. With regard to education, I think a 
great deal depends on the capabilities of the 
children. Now, I have only three, and yet 
their cast of mind is so very different. My 
eldest son, John, is of the plodding order, 
but at the same time he is not without a vein. 
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of dry humour ; at times he is really tod 
droll. Then, Clementina is all music. I had 
nearly said all ear, and I have to drive her to 
her other studies, though she has plenty of 
brains. With regard to my youngest child, 
Dolphy, I should hardly say the word brains 
— I should say intellect. Although I am his 
mother, I must say he has intellect — nay, a 
gigantic intellect. I already see the germs." 
• Here Mrs. Dilford paused, out of breath, 
and Mrs. Beresford did not quite know what 
to say. 

The boy with a gigantic intellect opened 
his mouth very wide and said, " Oh, my ! '' 
for which grossly vulgar expression he had 
his ears soundly boxed when he got home. 

Geraldine was having a severe and rather 
suspicious fit of coughing in the window seat 
when Mrs. Dilford rose to go. 
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"My nephew, Mr. Warburton, promised 
to call for me," she said ; " but I suppose he- 
has forgotten me, and as I have already paid 
an interminable visit, I will not torment you 
any longer." 

" Oh, do not hurry away," said Mrs^ 
Beresf ord, trying to conceal the weary ring 
in her voice. 

" Oh, I really must," said Mrs. Dilford^ 
shaking hands with Geraldine, and, holding 
her hand for a moment, she unconsciously 
dropped the falsetto, and spoke in her natural 
voice, which was much pleasanter to listen 
to. I do hope you will get on with Clemen- 
tina ; she is so lonely, being an only daughter* 
I hope you will like her." 

** I am an only daughter, too, so we ought 
to get on," said Geraldine. And as she 
spoke she smiled the rare sweet smile which 
lighted up her whole face. 
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Mrs. Dilford saw it, and winced a little. 



" No, I never give to beggars ! On prin- 
ciple, I never give to beggars — go to the 
workhouse 1 I am ashamed of you, Mr. 
Hastings, encouraging pauperism ; and you, 
too, Mr. Warburton. Mark me, you'll both 
come to the workhouse yourselves, and when 
you do I'll not give you a penny to help you 
out again ! " 

Need I say that the speaker was Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace ? Her shrill voice was quickly fol- 
lowed by herself in propria persona^ fresh 
from a tussle with a pertinacious beggar, to 
whose importunity Leon Hastings and Evelyn 
Warburton had meanly succumbed. 

Someway Mrs. Beresf ord was not surprised 
to see the former, and he brought a message 
from his aunt, who was an invalid, and 
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begged Mrs. Beresford would reverse the^ 
order of things, and call upon her. 

But Mrs. Beresford did feel surprised that 
the singularly fine-looking man who accom* 
panied him should be Mrs. Dilford's nephew ; 
there was nothing falsetto in his pleasant^ 
refined voice, and he looked and spoke like a 
thorough gentleman. 

The little room was certainly fuller than it 
could comfortably hold, and even after 
Dolphy had been ignominiously ejected from 
his chair to make room for Mrs, Fitz-Bustace 
there was nowhere for Mr. Warburton to sit 
but on the low broad window-seat, where he 
found his long legs sadly in the way, 

" I need no introduction," said Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace, peering round the room with her 
keen grey eyes, and speaking very fast, " we- 



are cousins." 
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Mrs. Beresford had some vague idea that 
she had heard once of their being remotely 
connected with the Fitz-Bustaces, but she 
could hardly follow the fussy little lady as 
she proceeded to demonstrate the relation- 
ship. 

" Your mother's brother," began Mrs. 
Fitz, emphatically. " Dear, bless my soul I 
I've forgotten to post that letter ! " 

" Is it important ? " asked Mrs. Dilford. 

" Most important," said Mrs. Fitz-Eustace. 
**They have raised the railway fares two- 
pence, and I am writing to remonstrate." 

" I am afraid you will * find the railway 
people tough customers," said Leon Hast- 
ings, smiling. 

" They will find me a tough customer, 
retorted Mrs. Fitz, with a warlike shake of 
her grey curls. " You must excuse me, Mrs. 
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Beresford, and let me keep my visit for 
another day." 

And before they had time almost to under- 
stand her excuse, she was gone. 

" Very peculiar," said Mrs. Dilford, as the 
hall-door closed behind Mrs. Fitz-Bustace's 
agitated figure. 

Alas ! for the unutterable dullness of 
morning calls ! Evelyn Warburton was 
neither shy, nor awkward, nor stupid ; a plea- 
sant partner for a waltz, independent of his 
good dancing ; an agreeable and much sought 
after person for Oldtown tea fights; but 
this visit, into which he had been decoyed by 
his aunt making him promise to call for her, 
seemed to have as paralyzing an effect on his 
intellect as on Dolphy's. He could have 
shaken himself for his own stupidity, and 
half envied Leon Hastings for the ready flow 
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of small talk with whicli he was amusing 
Mrs. Dilford and Mrs. Beresford ; only half 
envied, for he despised the gift a little bit, 
too. 

" Are you fond of boating ? " he said at 
last, when he and Geraldine had plunged 
gallantly along for some time through the 
breakers of such small talk as he could 
muster. 

* 

" Not very ; my mother and Wilfrid de- 
light in it ; but I — to say the truth, I always 
feel rather glad when I am safe and sound on 
.dry land again." 

" You are surely not a coward ? " said 
Evelyn, smiUng. " You would find it diflBi- 
X5ult to get drowned on this level coast," and 
there was just a shadow of contempt lurking 
in the corners of his mouth. 

It vanished almost immediately j but Ger- 
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aldine saw it and flushed a little. She cer- 
tainly did not go in for being a strong-minded 
woman, but there was a look in her straight- 
forward brown eyes that seemed to belie the 
charge of cowardice. 

" 0-o-o-h'h ! " This sort of suppressed tri- 
umphal shriek proceeded from Dolphy ; tired 
of his own unnatural goodness, and the 
length of his mother's visit, he had wandered 
round the room and finally came to anchor,, 
unperceived, behind Geraldine. He studied 
her coUs of hair for some time in silence, 
until, with terrible cunning, he pitched on 
the very h^ir-pin which formed, so to speak,, 
the key- stone of the structure. 

A stealthy tweak and " Ooh, oh ! " a sup- 
pressed shriek of delight, as the golden 
brown hair flowed down over Geraldine's 
white dress. 
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Geraldine started. 

" What has the child done to my hair ? " 
< " Dolphy ! " said his cousin, angrily. 

" I wanted to see if it was real," said the 
imp, grinning with fiendish triumph. Mrs- 
Dilford had her back to her hopeful son, and 
was talking too fast to notice what had 
happened. 

It was lucky for Geraldine that she did her 
hair in a simple coil, and not in any more 
elaborate fashion. 

" That girl has a good temper," thought 
Evelyn, ** as without a shade of irritation in 
her manner, she^ rescued the hair-pin from 
Dolphy, and with a quick movement coiled 
up her hair, not quite so tidy as before, cer- 
tainly. I don't believe she minded a bit," he 
thought, '** wouldn't Clementina have raged ?" 
But he was a little mistaken ; though she did 
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not show it, she did feel excessively annoyed, 
and would have liked to have boxed Dolphy's 
€ars. 

"Dolphy," said his cousin, "I will cer- 
iiainly tell your mother ! " 

" Oh, no, don't," said Geraldine, trying to 
be ma^animous. 

Dolphy began to whimper. 

"Are not you ashamed to cry before 
Miss Beresford ? You ought to beg her 
pardon/' 

" I will, if you won't look fierce that way 
at me," whimpered Dolphy. 

Evelyn and Geraldine both laughed. In- 
deed, the former had more than once found 
that what Dolphy called looking fierce had a 
beneficial effect on Mrs. Dilford, and had 
more than once checked her when she was 
•embarked in some story about the grandeur 
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of his family, too embroidered for him to 
listen to patiently ; she had more than once 
pulled up short, when she felt the gaze of 
those keen bright eyes fixed on her with an 
expression unpleasantly stern. 

He heard Mrs. Dilford's voice now, raised 
rather louder than usual — " Oh, surely, Mr. 
Hastings, you are only joking; one cannot 
be too fond of music ; as for me, it is no- 
exaggeration to say I live upon music, with- 
out it I should starve; and Evelyn resembles 
me, he has a perfect mania for it." 

Evelyn winced, and bit his lip ; just then 
he could have shaken his friend Leon Hast- 
ings with pleasure ; he had an uneasy con- 
viction, too, that the latter was drawing out 
Mrs. Dilford for the benefit of these strangers* 
He could have shaken himself also for ever 
having given in to the foolish habit of calling 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dilf ord uncle and aunt, when 
they were really only cousins. 

He took Leon Hastings to task for it after- 
wards later in the evening, as they were 
taking a stroll together ; for the two, in spite 
of an occasional tussle, were fast friends ; a 
stranger would have said that Evelyn War- 
burton was five or six years older than his 
friend, whereas, in reality there was barely 
a year between them, but his features were so 
much more strongly marked, and the expres- 
sion of his face so much graver, and Leon, 
though perfectly easy in bearing and manner, 
had not got rid of a certain boyishness of 
expression in his face and figure. 

" I say, old fellow,'* began Evelyn, " I 
wish you would let my au — Mrs. Dilford 
alone ; I know very well she has her weak 
points, but she is a good soul, and I do 
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not care to see them trotted out before 
strangers." 

Leon laughed and whistled, rather as if he 
thought it rather a good joke. 

** I think it mean and ungenerous to draw 
her out just for your own amusement, when 
jou know it must be mortifying to me." 

Leon looked at his friend, and perceiving 
from the expression of his face, and the tone 
of his voice, that he was really annoyed, he 
said quickly, " There, Evelyn, I'm very sorry 
if I vexed you about it, but it was really half 
in self-defence — she had been worrying me 
so about that wretched railway business ; but 
I would not have done it if I had known it 
vexed you ; besides, I am always forgetting 
she is your aunt (" cousin," interrupted Eve- 
lyn), and I've often done it before and you 
never minded." 
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"Indeed you have," said Evelyn, still rather 
sharply. " Why on earth, if you want some- 
one to laugh at, can't you be satisfied with 
Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, every one makek game of 
her I " 

" That's the very thing," said Leon Hast^ 
ings, " every one makes game of her, so I do 
not choose * to jump with common spirits.' " 

" Nonsense," said his friend, so impatiently, 
that Leon said, " Don't be angry, and I will 
be a good boy, and never do so any more, if 
you don't like it ;" then, dropping the care- 
less tone, he said more earnestly, " it is rather 
a shame to row me so, when you know you 
always get the best of it, for though you can 
afford to lose a friend now and then, I can't." 

His friend said nothing just then, for he 
was not a demonstrative person, but when 
they were parting he wrung his hand with a 
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grip that made his fingers ache, but it brought 
a pleasant light into Leon Hastings' eyes 
nevertheless, for if there was one person he 
cared about and admired, it was Evelyn 
Warburton, and not without reason. 
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CHAPTER lY. 




HOME SCENES. 

|ANY, many miles from Oldtown, in 
one of the most beautiful counties 
in Ireland, was the home of the sandy-haired 
boy. The railway, once it passed the junc- 
tion where Mrs. Beresford and Leon Hastings 
parted from him, turned away from the sea 
and the tame flat scenery which surrounded 
Oldtown, and passed through a beautifully 
wooded country, with smaU but sparkling 
rivers, with steep, tree-crowned banks, and 
here and there a glimpse of blue mountains 
in the background. Arnadoon, his home. 
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was situated in the very heart of this beautiful 
■country. The little town of Arna was some 
miles from the nearest railway station, and 
was a strange eyesore, lying in the very midst 
of that lovely scenery; it called itself a 
market town, but, indeed, hardly deserved 
the name, being only two or three straggling 
streets of what were principally cabins, with 
here and there a more respectable-looking two- 
storied house. Nature had intended Arna to 
be clean, for its streets were broad and open, 
and through the middle of one of them ran 
a bright river, with pretty, shady trees dip- 
ping their branches in its waters ; down from 
the not far distant mountains, swept the 
freshest of breezes, yet,' in spite of all, it .was 
dirty to the last degree, having apparently 
reached the lowest depths of squalor, and the 
stranger entering its streets would 'Have 
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found two at least of his senses grievously^ 
offended. And yet the poverty and wretched- 
ness in which they lived did not seem to have^ 
a depressing effect on their spirits ; for they 
were a light-hearted set, with ready tongues^ 
which, if once let loose, it was like turnings 
the cock of a water barrel, the words flowed' 
out in such an unbroken, bewildering stream^ 
In the pleasant summer afternoons they would 
sit in the doorways of their cabins, or, lean 
against the wall outside, with the hot summer 
sun beating down on their uncovered heads, 
in lazy enjoyment of, the gossip which never 
failed to interest, and had any one ventured 
to remonstrate, or recommend more cleanly^ 
habits, would have come the ready answer — 
" Ah, sure, yer honour, and how would the 
like of us have time for it ? " 

The middle of the dirty streets (the mud- 
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dier or dustier the better) was the playground 
of the rising generation of Arna, which they 
shared in common with a wonderfully flourish- 
ing colony of ducks and geese and hens. 
There was plenty of life and motion, cer- 
tainly, and when the women talked and 
children screamed, the geese and ducks 
cackled and quacked, and the heavy market 
carts rattled over the stones, the noise was 
almost deafening. 

Once outside the dirty little town, you came 
upon a far different scene ; about a quarter 
of a mile beyond Arna, on the left-hand side 
of the road, was a stone gateway, massive 
and handsome, with ivy clambering over one 
side of it. Inside the gateway stretched a 
broad and beautiful avenue, with trees on 
each side of it : not one of the modern make- 
believes in which so many Irish people de- 
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light, and which, like the time-worn riddle^ 
" go round the house and round the house,'*^ 
in the vain endeavour to give an idea of size 
where the space in reality is limited. Thi& 
stretched straight away, and the eye, wander- 
ing along the arched vista, could hardly see 
to the end of it, when the soft haze of sum- 
mer was hanging over everything ; the trees^ 
of Arnadoon were celebrated ; there were 
elms and beeches, with here and there an 
oak or gigantic sycamore, some young and. 
straight, others gnarled and knotted, that 
tradition said had seen the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Occasionally there were breaks where some 
tree (generally an elm) had fallen in the 
winter storms, and through the gaps one 
caught glimpses of the park, stretching away,^ 
green and undulating, broken by patches of 
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yellow furze, not yet withered, though the 
spring was past; some of the finest trees 
were there, either standing singly or in 
clumps, under which the deer wandered in 
and out *^ farther off still rose the mountains, 
not blue now, but brown and purple, with 
dark shadows Ijring in their clefts. 

It was not noisy here, very still and quiet, 
except when the rooks cawed a little, or when 
the silence was broken by the mournful coo- 
ing of a woodquest; nearer to the house. was 
the sound of running water, but the river 
was not visible until quite close. 

Nature had done much for this place, but 
art had done something too ; it had a pros- 
perous, well-cared for look, not often seen, 
unfortunately, in Ireland. 

And here, among these ancient trees and 
noble possessions, was the sandy-haired boy ' 
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at home. How had he managed to pick up 
his atrocious brogue in the society of those 
grand old oaks and sycamores ? How had 
he managed to grow up so ugly and uncouth 
in the midst of so much beauty ? And he 
had lived there the greater part of his life, 
not quite all. 

Time was when another boy, neither ugly 
or uncouth, had played under those old trees, 
and believed himself the heir o£ the broad 
lands and fertile fields of Arnadoon. But he 
woke one spring morning, when everything 
was looking its loveliest and best, to find 
himself mistaken, and none the worse off for 
it either, had he only had the wisdom to 
know it. 

The house at Arnadoon was in keeping 
with its surroundings; the ground rose 
rather suddenly just there, so that it held a 
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<5ommanding position. It was of great size, 
and looked older, perhaps, than it really was. 
Succeeding generations had added to it at 
•different times, but the additions had rather 
improved than disfigured it, for it had 
originally been an ugly square house, and 
now it stretched out long and low, and ran 
back to a great depth, forming three sides of 
a sort of courtyard. 

Inside the house, no expense had been 
spared, and it had the latest of modern im- 
iprovements. It faced the south, which made 
•the rooms cheerful and sunny, but there was 
always a pleasant shade in the square hall, 
where a stained glass window and richly- 
tesselated pavement gave a general impres- 
sion of soft, warm colour. At one end of it, 
opposite the hall door, was the front stair- 
case, with broad, shallow marble steps. 
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which proved dangerously beautiful to the- 
unwary. 

It would have been an easy matter to losa 
oneself in the long passages and many rooms ^ 
now, for the most part, unoccupied, but 
no part of it was neglected or shabby ; every- 
where things were in a costly style, almost 
oppressive in its magnificence. 

It would have been diflBcult to spoil a house- 
so noble in itself, yet here and there bad 
taste peeped out. 

Amadoon was in a genial climate, where 
flowers grew almost of their own accord to 
perfection, but from the top of the house to 
the bottom was neither plant or flower,, 
nothing to relieve the cold grandeur of the^ 
place. 

There were a few very beautiful statues in 
the hall, mixed with plaster casts, glaringly 
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bad, and it was the same way with the 
pictures ; rare old gems were side by side 
with others only fit for inn signs, but it was 
only here and there, as a rule, things were 
well chosen and io ^ood taste. 



The evening after the sandy-haired boy 
had so nearly lost his life at the junction^ 
three people were at dinner in the great 
dining-room at Arnadoon. It, was about 
eight o'clock on a summer evening, and out 
of doors it was still broad daylight, but 
within the shutters were closed and the lamp 
lighted. 

It was a great room, and the three people 
seemed lost in it. In the day time the long 
rows of pictures — mostly portraits — made 
it rather gloomy, for it was not one of those 
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that faced the soutli ; but this was done away 
now by the quantity of light which glittered 
on rare old china and silver. There was a 
quantity of the latter both on the table and 
on the sideboards, mostly of a rich old- 
fashioned sort, heavily embossed. 

The sandy-haired boy sat at one side of the 
table eating in a hungry way, as if he were 
afraid table and all would disappear if he did 
not make haste. Very much out of keeping 
with his surroundings he looked, with the 
light falling full on his red complexion and 
<5oarse features ; he seemed uglier than ever 
in contrast to them, and his movements even 
more abrupt and awkward. 

Certainly James Rupert was a singularly 
ungainly boy ; he bore little resemblance to 
his father, who sat at one end of the long 
table, facing an angular lady in a hot purple 
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dress. Mr. Bupert was tall and stout, but 
not heavy looking, and his upright figure 
was a contrast to his son's slouching gait- 
His features were large and handsome, but 
not coarse, and his complexion, though 
reddish like his son's, looked better with the 
white hair than the sandy. He was a rather 
imposing-looking person, one who seemed as 
if he had never known want of any kind, a 
genial, prosperous man. 

His sister, on the contrary, the lady in the 
hot purple dress, looked as if she had been 
pinching all her life, and the thick dress she 
wore could not conceal the attenuation of 
her frame. 

She had known once what it was to want 
the necessaries of life, and though the need 
for pinching was long past, the habit clung 
to her still. Her brother used to get angry 
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sometimes, and remonstrate on the uncon- 
scionable time the hot purple had done dutj 
as an evening dress. 

There was some likeness between this ladj, 
with her sharp angles, pinched features and 
prim dress, and the rough, coarse looking 
boy, broad and red, dressed in what was 
meant to be a fashionable manner, but was 
only loud and vulgar. 

On the wall opposite where James sat, was 
the picture of a young lady, newer, and look- 
ing altogether different from the other 
pictures in the room. It was the work of a 
second or third rate artist, yet there was 
something in it that could not fail to attract 
attention. 

It was a full-length portrait of a young and 
beautiful woman, and though she was beau- 
tiful and he was ugly, it would not have been 
difficult to determine that she was the sandy- 
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haired boy's mother. Yet, where the likeness 
was, it would have been hard to say at first, 
for her features were delicate and perfectly 
regular, and the artist, inferior though he 
was, had managed to do some justice to the 
exquisite fairness of her complexion. Her 
hair was a peculiar soft shade of red, with 
golden light in it here and there, and her 
figure was graceful and elegant. 

The likeness between them really lay in a 
certain open, straightforward expression in the 
eyes, though the colour was totally different, 
for hers were a beautiful soft brown, his a 
dull, light grey. The soft, silvery dress she 
wore suited Mary Rupert's peculiar colouring. 
She had not, perhaps, been a lady by birth in 
the strictest sense of the word, but she had 
been lady-like, and her portrait gave the im- 
pression of it. 

Young and beautiful though it was, there 
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was a look in her face telling of sorrow and 
trouble of some kind. It had been taken but 
a few months before her death, for she had 
died young, and had, indeed, only enjoyed 
the beauty and luxury of Arnadoon two 
years, then drooped and faded, like the cele- 
brated village maiden — 

*' 'Neath the burden of an honour, 
Unto which she was not bom '* 

Her husband and son were of a different 
constitution, and, though they were not born 
to it either, managed to thrive in the midst of 
splendour. 

" Sherry, sir ? " said the servant who stood 
behind James' chair. 
' " No, port,'' said the boy, roughly. 

Without being really ill-natured, the boy 
was disliked by the whole household. He 
had such a bullying manner of speaking to 
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inferiors, quite different from his father, who 
made it a point to be civil to every one, 
whether high or low. 

Beside Mrs. Rupert's portrait, was a much 
older one, of a young man, whose dark, 
bright eyes seemed to follow the gazer about 
the room. James looked up suddenly and 
caught their keen glance. 

" I bet you a pair of shoes," he said, " I 
saw that fellow yesterday ! " 

His father frowned. 

"If you must make bets, James, at least 
bet like a gentleman, not a cobbler. Besides, 
you are talking nonsense. Henry Hastings 
died ten years ago, and he was quite an old 
man then. That picture was done when he 
was only three-and-twenty." 

" I don't care," said James, doggedly, " if 
it wasn't him, 'twas a fellow as like him as 
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two peas ; and what's more, he's as great a 
brick as ever I knew." 

Mr. Rupert arched his handsome eyebrows 
a little. 

" You have known such a number, 
James?" 

But James was impervious to snubs, and 
plunged at once into the history of his 
adventure. 

He made light of his danger now, so that 
no one would have guessed how he felt it at 
the time; but his father turned pale and 
shuddered when he understood what peril 
his son had been in. However, it did not 
prevent his reproving him for using vulgar 
expressions, and gesticulatiug violently with 
his knife and fork. 

When James wound up his story with 
warm boyish praise of his unknown pre- 
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server, Mr. Rupert had recovered his colour, 
and his upper lip curled a little as he 
said — 

" I am afraid you are not very discrimi- 
nating. From your description of his per- 
sonal appearance, I think I know who your 
hero is, and if I am right, he is as worthless 
a young scamp as ever breathed ; but who- 
ever or whatever he is, I owe him thanks 
for saving you, though> I hardly think it 
was such a heroic action, after all, as you 
imagine ; but perhaps if we ascertain who 
he is, we might have him here for a week in 
the shooting seasoh." 

" Oh, father," broke in Jiames, eagerly, 
"that reminds me, George Marston has got 
a hunter, and I want to hunt." 

" In June ? '' said his father, laughing 
scornfully. " I declare, James, you are too 
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bad. Here yoa have been Kving all your 
life in the country, yet you make as stupid 
mistakes as a C — shop-boy, and, for pity'a 
sake, don't shovel in your food in that un- 
gainly fashion ! " 

The boy reddened a little, but paid very little 
attention to the last remark. 

" I don't care ; it .will be just the sam^ 
when the hunting does begin ; you won't let 
me, I know, and I want to." 

" No," said Mr. Rupert, decidedly, " I will 
not. Cannot you be satisfied with the plea- 
sures I allow you to have ? You have money 
for everything you want." 

"I don't care," said James again, fret- 
fully, " I'd as lief be a beggar at once as not 
be allowed to hunt and shoot like other fel- 



jows." 



'* * I'd as lief ! ' Pray, from which of the 
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Ama ragamuffins did you pick up that ex- 
pression ? But, once for all, you may put 
the hunting and shooting out of your head ; 
a pretty specimen of your recklessness you 
have just described." 

James was sulkily silent, apparently only 
intent on how many strawberries he could 
<5ram into his mouth at the same time. 

Miss Rupert had not joined in the conversa- 
tion at all. People said she had never recovered 
from the surprise of finding herself suddenly 
with plenty of money, after years of pinch- 
ing, and that she had lost the use of her 
tongue ever since, and certainly her talk- 
ing powers ' seemed very limited. She now 
moved to leave the room, and as she did so 
her foot slipped on the polished oak floor, 
a,nd she recovered herself with difficulty, 
sighing as she did so, with a regretful re* 
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membrance of the shabby little room, where 
there were no such contrivances for knock- 
ing people down, and a piece of carpet some 
twelve feet square covered the floor up to the 
walls. 

Her brother and nephew were not long in 
following her, for Mr. Rupert would not 
allow James to have any more wii^e, and him- 
self never exceeded a moderate quantity. 

How heartily . James hated the great hand- 
some rooms it would be hard to say. He 
hated the gilding, the polished steel, and the 
furniture that Mr. Rupert had spent so much 
money and thought on ; ugly enough it was, 
in spite of the grandeur in its stiff tasteless^ 
ness ; but it was not that James objected to, 
but that he had to restrain his inclination to 
put his feet on the sofa, or lounge on two 
chairs. Here they found Miss Rupert en- 
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sconced every evening in the same comer 
of the blue velvet ottoman, which, by-the-by, 
made an appalling combination with the hot 
purple dress. 

James thought it all much too grand for 
comfort, and generally yawned and fidgetted 
on his chair until a servant brought in coffee, 
after which he slipped off to bed. 

It was Mr. Rupert's hour for studying 
" The Times," but to-night, though he held 
the paper in his hand, in reality he was 
thinking of far different things than those 
contained in its pages. 

Few TiiTOuld have guessed with what a pas- 
sionate intensity he loved his only son, for 
he was continually snubbing and pulling him 
up for his shortcomings; but he was too 
shrewd a man for his affection to blind him 
to the boy's defects. He was painfully con- 
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ficious of his uncoutli appearance and ungainly 
ways. 

Mr. Rupert raised his head and caught 
sight of his own reflection in the large mirror 
opposite. It was a hard case that James, 
instead of taking after his handsome 
father and mother, should be exactly like a 
certain old uncle of his own, who had driven 
a profitable, but vulgar, trade in red her- 
rings. 

Besides his affection for the boy, individu- 
ally, Mr. Rupert loved him as the heir of 
Arnadoon, of which he was very proud. If 
anything happened to him — but he would 
not think of such a thing. One way or other 
James was a source of constant anxiety to 
him ; he would have been ashamed to confess 
the nervous fears for his safety that made 
him forbid his joining in the manly amuse- 
ments he was growing old enough for. 
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When James was gone to bed he roused 
liimself. 

"Jane," he said, "James shall go to 
fichool." 

" Oh, George 1 Is he old enough ? " said 
Miss Rupert, dropping her crochet in a flurry, 
ior she laboured under a delusion that her 
nephew was still quite a little boy. 

" Folly 1 " was the impatient reply. " He 
is -fifteen; but I will send him to an Irish 
school. I do not want to have the Channel 
•between us and him." 

"I hope they won't bully the child," said 
Miss Rupert nervously. " I don't think he is 
«quite strong." 

Her brother smiled grimly. 

"I have no fears for his strength, and.it 
is time he should learn something. He bullies 
ihis tutors, so that they do him no good ; the 
other boys will lick him into shape." 
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Miss Rupert shuddered, though she wasn't- 
quite sure what it meant. 

" Oh, it won't hurt him," said Mr. Ruperts 
" I will see to that." And, as if the matteir 
was settled, he said no more. 

(A few days afterwards James was entered 
at the same school inO — as Wilfrid Beresford.) 

An hour or two later Mr. Rupert was in 
his own room. Here he looked a very diffe- 
rent man to what'he had done in the bril- 
liantly-lighted drawing-room. . It seemed as- 
if he had relaxed some strain, and wrinkles 
showed in the smooth skin ; his figure had 
lost its erectness, and as he paced the room 
with quick, agitated steps, he seemed to have 
grown suddenly some seven or eight years 
older. 

" This continual anxiety is killing me," he 
murmured. " Yet — no, I cannot do it. It 
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only — ." He paused, shocked at his own 
thoughts. " Other young men come to grief 
and are killed, but this wretched young Hast- 
ings is like a cat, and manages to scramble 
through everything; I — " 

Mr. Eupert paused again, a little appalled 
at his own ingratitude. Then he tried the 
door, and finding it safe, went to a bureau 
that stood in one comer of the room. From 
a cariBfully-concealed drawer he took a paper, 
and held it irresolutely in his hand. The 
fire blazed brightly in the grate, and he made 
a step towards it. 

" One minute," he muttered again, " and 
I should be safe. No more anxiety, and 
yet — ^no, I cannot do it — it is a crime." 

He replaced the paper, and sat down be- 
fore the fire, drawing his chair close, and 
shivering, though it was June. 
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"I am tired of acting," lie sighed wearily, 
passing his hand across his damp brow. 
*" Ah — " a memory flashed across him of a 
happy, open-hearted lad of low rank. He 
remembered how that boy had implored his 
parents to let him follow his natural inclina- 
tion for the stage J but they, poor people 
though they were, had considered it a degra- 
dation. Ah, perhaps if they had not been so 
stubborn, their son might have been now an 
honest actor, whereas he was instead a landed 
proprietor, and rich, but dishonest, finding 
his dramatic talent tasked to the uttermost 
^o simulate the part of a man of integrity. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ANOTHEB HOME SCENE. 




HEN Mrs. Dilford reached her own 
room after her lengthy visit to- 
Mrs. Beresford, she proceeded without loss 
of time to divest herself of the nncomfort- 
ably grand attire in which she had got 
herself up for the occasion, and paced up and 
down her bedroom in a preoccupied manner, 
so preoccupied was she, that her hopeful 
son Dolphy was working his wicked will 
among her discarded finery without her 
being aware of it. 
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" Yes, I think Thursday will do," she said 
iihoughtf uUy, " and sixteen, sixteen is a good 
number, for it includes everybody, every- 
body at least of any importance." 

Here Mrs. Dilf ord caught sight of Dolphy's 
occupation. 

" Adolphuslet those boots alone ! " Dolphy 
complied, and his mother resumed her walk. 
"Ducks and chickens," she murmured, 
" both are frightfully dear, spring chickens 
are ruinous, I wonder what we have in the 
poultry yard ? 

Mrs. Dilford glanced out of her window, 
which overlooked that portion of the estab- 
lishment, but the view was not a promising 
one, an aged cock and a consumptive chicken 
had undivided possession of the strip of 
ground she called her yard. But Mrs. Dilford 
was a woman of resource. 
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" Cook can lard them, they will do nicely/* 

She drew in her head, and, feeling chilly, 
wrapped a towel round her shoulders. Mean- 
while Dolphy was thoroughly enjoying him- 
self ; with much pains he had managed to 
wriggle into his mother's dress, and had just 
proceeded to array his head in the green 
Telvet bonnet with white roses, which he 
irreverently called poached eggs and spinach, 
when his mother waking up from her reverie 
pounced on him. 

" Dolphy, you intolerable boy ! My best 
clothes, come here at once and let me box 
your ears." 

Dolphy had not the smallest intention of 
complying with this cold-blooded request, 
and meditated instant flight, but he was 
caught in a net of his own weaving ; before 
he could make two steps, his foot caught in 
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the treacherous train which tripped him up^ 
and laid him prostrate. He screamed and 
struggled, and his mother boxed his ears, but- 
the screams grew so terrific, she became- 
afraid the fall had injured some portion of the- 
tenement of the gigantic intellect, so she- 
resorted to kisses, and promises of sweets,, 
which speedily quieted him and enabled Mrs^ 
Dilford to finish dressing and go down to- 
dinner. 

It was a lasting grievance that her husband's- 
uncontrolled appetite compelled them to dine 
at the unfashionable hour of half past five^ 
Mr. Dilford was yielding in some things, but 
obdurate in this ; he allowed her to scrape 
and save, that she might have the means to 
break put in a quarterly dinner party, and 
submitted to many little economies to enable- 
her to make what she called a proper show 
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for their money, but in this matter he had 
his own way in spite of all she could say. 

After dinner the Dilford family gathered 
round the table in their pokey little library : to 
use the carefully laid out drawing-room was 
an extravagance of which Mrs. Dilford would 
BOt have been guilty in private life. 

The family party at present consisted of 
Mr. Dilford, a homely old man with gray 
hair, chiefly occupied with his business — (" My 
husband is a merchant," Mrs. Dilford would 
say to her friends, with an uneasy conviction 
that they might call the business by a more 
vulgar name, " have you read that interest- 
ing history of our merchant princes ? " )— 
John Dilford, a stolid looking man, con- 
tinually oppressed by the fear of doing any- 
thing that should not be in good style, an 
anxiety which was making him prematurely 
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bald, and Master Dolphy, who dined late. 
At dinner, this youngster usually sat perfectly 
silent, with open eyes and ears, listening to 
the conversation of his elders, which con- 
versation he would detail afterwards in fear- 
fully distorted scraps to his juvenile acquain- 
tance. Dolphy was the daily torment of his , 
mother's household staff, which consisted of 
four maidservants, and a boy, whose prin- 
cipal characteristics were a glistening row of 
buttons, and an unlimited capacity for picking 
and stealing. An Englishman of Mr. Dilf ord's 
income would have had half the number of 
servants, and not been pinched at the elbows 
as this much enduring gentleman sometimes 
was. 

" Could we not have a little more light, 
Sarah ? " said Mr. Dilford, with a wistful 
glance at the solitary gas burner, and blinking 
at the small print of the newspaper. 
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" Oh, no, we really cannot, they have raised 
the gas rate, and now with the dinner party 
ooming on, we cannot afford to be careless/* 

" What's that about a dinnerparty, Sarah ?" 

" Oh, I thought it was all settled," said his 
wife, " however if you would like a ball 
Ijetter." 

" Not at all," said Mr. Dilford hastily, 
" have the dinner party if you have anything, 
but do you think it is necessary ? " 

" I think it will be expected of us," said 
John Dilford pompously. 

" And we can ask Mrs. Beresford," added 

* 
his mother, and she launched forthwith into 

her praises, " so nice, so very charming and 

agreeable." 

" Out of the question ! " said her husband, 
promptly, " she is so lately a widow, it would 
be an insult." 

" Well, I am sure," said Mrs. Dilford rather 
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querulously, " I am very fond of you, Mr* 
Dilford, but when I am a widow, I should nofc 
consider it an insult to be asked to a dinner 
party, a whole year after your death." 

" I don't see why you should take it for 
granted, Sarah, that you are to be a widow 
before I am a widower," and the worthy 
gentleman's tone was rather sharper than its- 
wont. 

" There, there, don't get into a passion 
about it Harold, at any rate we can ask the 
young people to come in the evening." 

" Well, but who will you have to dinner ? '* 

" There is Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, and her son,, 
we must ask them, and then there's Miss 
Twaddle." 

" Miss Twaddle ! " exclaimed husband and 
son in a breatji, " what on earth would you 
ask her for ? " 
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" Well, sWs not much herself, but then 
lier brother the Professor will be with her, 
;and he would be quite a lion." 

" We must have old Forder," said Mr, 
Dilford. 

" By all means," Mrs. Dilford assented 
blandly, for Mr. Forder was a standing dish 
^t Dilford dinner parties, " and I think we 
should have the new rector and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tremaine." 

" Hem," said Mr. Dilford, doubtfully, " I 
'don't like parsons." 

" Haw," said his son, " I think we ought, 
^nd — I — ^haw — I assure you Mr. Tremaine is 
a gentlemanly man," and John Dilford stroked 
his chin with the air of a connoisseur, " do 
jrou mean to have the Grainger girls mother ?" 

" Oh, I suppose we must have them in the 
tevening, but really they are such guys in 
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dress and appearance — ^Mr. Dilford, you are 
going to sleep I " 

The poor man having worked hard all day 
was beginning to enjoy a surreptitious nap in 
his arm chair. 

" Nonsense my dear, I am wide awake. '^ 

" John will you see about engaging a 
waiter ? Harold, you are asleep again ! 
I am very tired, Sarah." 
Well you won't sleep at night if you 
doze now." 

" Very well my dear ; " Mr. Dilford straight- 
ened himself for a moment, and then his head 
gradually bobbed forward, and dropped again 
upon his chest. 

While Mr. Dilford dozed, Mrs. Dilford was 
knitting as if her life depended on it ; it was 
her favourite evening employment, in fact her 
only one, and it had one great advantage, it 
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never failed her, for her cotton never came 
to an end, op her strip of knitting either ; as 
fast as she knitted the stitches on one end of 
her needles ofE they slipped on the other, then 
she stopped and spent some minutes in 
picking up the dropped stitches, after which 
the same little ceremony was gone through 
again — whether on account of the dim 
light, or because she too was a little sleepy — 
with no better results, and it never seemed to 
enter her head to get a longer pair of needles. 
Having reached the end of a row, she looked 
up, and there was Mr. Dilford fast asleep 
again. 

" I declare you are too bad, Harold," she 
said, angrily, " I am worn out trying to keep 
you awake,*' and fair means having failed, 
she resorted to foul, and gave him a sharp 
prod with her disengaged knitting needle. 
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Mr. Dilford started up now, with an angiy 
snort. "Mrs. Dilford, will you leave me in 
peace ? I will not submit to be worried in this 



manner." 



" But it is so bad for you," persisted his 
wife, " besides, I want to ask you a question 
— shall we have Mr. Hastings to dinner on 
Thursday ? " 

" Have who you like ! " said Mr. Dilford, 
impatiently, "but let me alone." 

" And Evelyn, of course ? " said Mrs. Dil- 
ford, dropping a few stitches, and as her 
husband did not answer at once, she freed 
her needle, and administered an admonitory 
prick. 

" Have the chimney sweep, if you like, but 
leave me in peace ! " said poor Mr. Dilford, 
literally goaded to desperation; but it was 
no use, sleep had really fled this time, and 
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Tousingliimself, he asked — " By-the-by, where 
is Evelyn this evening ? " 

Mrs. Dilford waited to pick up a stitch, 
then she said — " He went home to his lodg- 
ings, very properly, after seeing me home ; 
jrou know, I don't mind how often he comes 
io tea, but we can't be asking him to come to 
dinner continually." 

Mr. Dilford looked annoyed. " You ought 
to have asked him, Sarah." 

" Nonsense ! " said his wife. " Mind, John, 
if he comes now, you are not to offer him 
'dinner." 

" Why not, mother ? " 

" He cannot expect it, coming at this hour, 
and I will not have the habit." 

" If he comes, Sarah, you must have some- 
thing brought back for him," said Mr. Dil- 
ford, decisively. 
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" I won't " — ^but in the middle of this dis- 
cussion Evelyn Warburton entered. 

" Good evening, Aunt Sarah — good even* 
ing, uncle ; ha, Master Dolphy, how are you ?*' 

" Good evening, my boy, where have you 
dropped from ? " 

" I have just come back from Moorlands ; 
I took your note to Mr. Somers, and I thought 
I had better bring you the answer at once. 

" Oh, ay, thank you ; have you dined ? " 
asked his uncle, regardless of a warning look 
fyom his wife. 

" No ; I will get something when I go in. 

"Nonsense I Have it here instead, and 
spend the evening." 

"Thank you," said Evelyn, doubtfully^. 
" but I am afraid it would put you out. What 
are you making such fearful faces for> Dol* 
phy ? " For Master Adolphus was trying to 
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frown fiercely, but only succeeded in makings 
the most horrible grimaces. 

" It's a — Si — secret," said Dolphy, getting 
dangerously purple in the face. 

" Well, won't you tell me the secret of that 
fearful frown ? " 

" If you'll come over, and put your head 
down close to mine, cousin Evelyn, perhaps 
I'll tell you." 

" Well, what is it ? " said Evelyn, bending 
down, " be quick, for I'm hungry." 

" You mustn't say * yes ' to papa." 

" Why not ? " in a bewildered tone. 

Dolphy clutched his cousin's ear, and 
whispered in terribly audible tones, " Because 
mamma said you weren't to be asked to 
dinner." Having dropped this bombshell into 
the company. Master Dolphy judiciously dis- 
appeared. 
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Evelyn grew crimson to the roots of his 
Tiair ; Mrs. Dilf ord knitted faster than ever, 
^nd devastated a whole row, and Mr. Dilford 
looked extremely annoyed. 

" I think," began Evelyn, " I — I — can't— 
I forgot. I've a good deal of reading to 
make up." 

"Nonsense," said Mr. Dilford, angrily, 
"of course you'll stay; I have something 
that I particularly want you to do for me." 

" Oh, you had better stay," said Mrs. Dil- 
ford, reaching the end of her row in triumph, 
and shaking ofE half-a-dozen stitches at the 
other end. So Evelyn, much against his will, 
was obliged to stay. 

"Well, have you thought better of that 
proposal of mine, Evelyn ?" said Mr. Dilford. 

" Is it about going into the Church? 

" Yes, of course." 
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I have made up my mind that I 
would rather be a clergyman than anything- 
else." 

" Well, of course you must please yourself,"^ 
said Mr. Dilford, in a disappointed tone, " but 
if you want to make money, you had better 
be a merchant, like me." 

"Oh, Evelyn goes in for being a good 
young man," said his aunt. 

" You will have to give up dancing," said 
John. 

•* There'll be a first-rate man of business 
lost in you," said Mr. Dilford. 

" Oh, he thinks it more genteel, Harold, to 
be a clergyman." 

Evelyn looked sulky, but said nothing. 

" You had better change your mind," said 
his aunt, bestowing a sharp prick on her 
husband, who was dropping ofE again. 
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" I have made up my mind,'* said Evelyn, 
^t last, '^ and I cannot and will not go back 
now." 

Mrs. Dilford thought it was time to change 
the conversation, and said, " Well, Evelyn, 
hiow did you like the Beresfords ? " 

" Oh, very much indeed." 

" Is Miss Beresford pretty ? " asked John. 

"Well, no, not exactly ; she has dark eyes 
and haii:. I should hardly say she was very 
pretty," said Evelyn, dubiously. 

" Haw, not my style, I should think." 

" What a pretty mouth she has, though," 
said Mrs. Dilford. 

" Do you think so," said Evelyn, surprised, 

" I confess I thought her mouth was rather 

* 

large." 

" Young HastiDgs was there," said Mrs. 
Dilford. 
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" Was he ? " And Mr. Dilford gave a dis- 
«»pproving snort. " I don't like that young 



man. 
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He's a pup," said John Dilford. 




CHAPTER VI. 



FEIENDS AJSD FOES. 



JERHAPS it will be well to explain 
tie real relation in whicb Evelyn 
Warburfcon stood to tbe Dilfords. His fathe^ 
and Mr. Dilford were second cousins, but 
although related bad seen but little of one 
another during their lives ; however tbe few 
times they had met, had been sufficient to 
establish a sort of mutual respect and liking 
between them ; with regard to Mr. Warbur- 
ton, Mr. Dilford waived bis usual dislike to 
parsons, for be was rector of a- parish in 
rather a remote part of the country. His 
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living was a good one, but Evelyn was the 
eldest of a very numerous family, and Mr. 
Warburton had no fortune of his own, so 
they were obliged to be very careful; but 
poor though they might be, the Warburton 
household was free from petty meannesses, 
and though Evelyn's home was not a rich 
one, it was certainly a very happy one. 

The country clergyman and his wife, with 
their five daughters and six sens, had not 
much money to spare, but, though there was 
plenty of economy, there was not any shab- 
biness. The Warburtons were poor without 
being mean, and led a free, pleasant, useful 
life, not without plenty of social intercourse, 
in spite of long distances and bad roads. 
Certainly Evelyn could hardly have been 
brought up in a healthier atmosphere than 
the quiet country home, between which and 
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school his life was spent, until he was nearly- 
grown up. 

But Mr. and Mrs. "Warburton, cheerful 
people though they were, had one private 
vexation, which they worried over a good 
deal ; both of them believed, and not without 
reason, that Evelyn was far beyond the ordi- 
nary run of eldest sons, so good, so clever, 
and, as his mother would say, with secret 
exultation to herself, so handsome ; then he 
was so steady ; not only did he never get into 
scrapes himself, but, a far harder task, he 
managed to keep his brothers out of them 
also ; . there had been a general idea in the 
family that Evelyn was peculiarly fitted to be 
a clergyman. From the time he was quite a 
little boy his father had wished it for him, but 
for several years there seemed no prospect of 
his being able to carry out this desire. Mr. 
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lYarburton was a just man, and he coald not 
afford to give Evelyn a college education^ 
without placing his second and third sons in 
a very inferior school, so the idea was given 
up, and a situation offered to Evelyn by the 
head of a mercantile house, who was a distant 
relation of Mrs. Warburton's. 

But just before his going there was finally 
:settled, a cousin of Mr. Warburton's died, 
and, to the astonishment of everybody, left 
all he had to Evelyn. 

This changed the state of a&irs; there 
was no longer any hindrance to his following 
his own bent and his father's wishes, and he 
had no desire to lead an idle life, although 
now tolerably independent. The desk in their 
cousin's office was transferred to his brother 
Giles, an intelligent boy, about two years his 
junior, and Evelyn entered college, where he 
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passed his examinations creditably, thoughr 
hardly so brilliantly as his family had 
expected. 

He did not live in college. Mr. Warburton, 
curiously enough for one who had himself 
passed through his college course steadily and 
honourably, had in his retired country life- 
acquired a sort of horror of the temptations 
to which Evelyn might be exposed, and he 
determined to shield him from them as much 
as possible. 

At this juncture, Mr. Warburton bethought 
him of his cousin, Mr. Dilford, at Oldtown. 
He had a great opinion of his sense and good 
principles, and he took it into his head that 
it would be a very good thing for Evelyn to 
be under his wing. He wrote to Mr. Dilford 
to make inquiries, and the end of it was, it 
was settled between them that Evelyn should 
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•have lodgings in Oldtown, a quiet place where 
he could read hard, and yet have some society, 
.and as it was at a convenient distance from 
town, he could run up there easily for his 
examinations. There had been some idea at 
first that Evelyn should board with the 
Dilfords, but Mrs. Dilford had the healthy, 
growing boy to stay with her for a week, and 
came to the conclusion that it wouldn't pay. 
Mr. Warburton was very happy when all 
this was settled; he was a clever, sensible 
man, but partly from inclination, partly from 
necessity, had acquired a dislike to ever 
stirring out of his quiet country parish, and 
insensibly he had rusted a good deal. Some 
people don't rust as fast as others, and his 
wife was one of these ; she was as bright and 
clear-sighted now, after years of toiling in 
the same groove, as she had been at the 
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beginning of her married life. She had her 
doubts as to the wisdom of the arrangement 
that had been made ; she knew Evelyn well 
enough to believe that he would not readily 
yield to the grosser temptations that beset 
some young men, but against the subtle de- 
terioration resulting from constant associa* 
tions with people of a lower stamp than 
' himself, she was not quite so sure that he 
was proof, and she had seen Mrs. Dilford 
once, and was not fascinated by that lady's 
voluble tongue. 

Evelyn himself did not quite like the plan» 
but as yet he had never opposed his father in 
anything ; so he submitted to it with a good 
grace. 

Now he was in the third year of his college 
course, and in mind and body was a full- 
grown man, looking five or six and twenty at 
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least. His friend, Leon Hastings, was nearly 
as old as he was, but no one would haVe said 
this of him ; he looked much younger, and 
boyish habits and ways clung to him still. 
He seemed to have none of the steady determi* 
nation that distinguished Evelyn Warburton. 
Mrs. Dilf ord said he was f uU of vagaries, and 
that no one knew what he would do next, 
added to which he had a sharp tongue, none 
the less irritating that its thrusts were ac 
companied by the lively, careless, laugh of 
thorough good temper. 

Yet he had had enough ups and downs to 
sober him a good deal ; his father, Captain 
Hastings, had been the son of a younger 
brother of Mr. Hastings, of Amadoon. As 
he was an orphan, with a very small portion 
from his parents, his uncle brought him up, 
and educated him for the army ; he bought 
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his steps for him, gave him a large aJlowance, 
and treated him with unfailing kindness. But» 
unfortunately, both uncle and nephew had 
impatient tempers, and a habit of saying 
sharp things without thinking, and sometimes, 
though strongly attached to each other, they 
would be on the verge of quarrelling; but 
they generally made up their disputes quickly, 
for Captain Hastings could not but feel that 
he owed everything to his uncle. They had 
no other relations, at least so people thought, 
and it was generally supposed that he would 
be his uncle's heir; the property was not 
entailed, and Mr. Hastings could leave 
Arnadoon to any one he liked, but it was not 
likely he would disinherit his nephew, John. 
However, at last a far more serious quarrel 
than any former one took place between them. 
Captain Hastings married, without his uncle's 
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knowledge, a beautiful but portionless girl ; 
he was a coward in some things, and he feared 
to tell his uncle, for he fancied Mr. Hastings 
wished him to marry some one who had 
money. 

In spite of his secrecy, his uncle found it 
out, and was bitterly angry with him, not for 
having married the portionless Miss Wood- 
ward, but for having deceived him. He 
.summoned his nephew to Arnadoon, and re- 
preached him so sharply, that Captain 
Hastings, who had come prepared to apologize, 
lost his temper, high words occurred between 
them, and at last they parted in bitter wrath, 
•each vowing never to see the other again. 

Just at this time, a Mr. Rupert, an attorney, 
-came and took lodgings in Ama, and, after a 
month or two, began to slip into a good deal 
of practice. He was constantly at Arnadoon, 
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and, to the astonishment of everybody, Mr^ 
Hastings acknowledged him as a cousin, for 
though Rupert was a pleasant, gentlemaur 
like man, it was generally suspected he wa& 
of rather shady origin. Mr. Hastings, shut 
himself up from every one else, but was 
never denied to Mr. Rupert, and he sent 
away his former agent, and employed him 
instead. 

About a year and a-half after the quarrel,. 
Captain Hastings' regiment was ordered to- 
India, and he went there with his wife and 
child. Then, after a few years, came the 
news of his death, killed by a fall from his 
horse, and Mr. Hastings, in his grief, re- 
membered only the dearly loved nephew, and 
mourned, with unavailing regret, over their 
quarrel. He shut himself up now more com- 
pletely than before, and refused even to see- 
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Mr. Bupert, to whom he seemed to have taken 
a sudden dislike. 

When Mrs. Hastings was on her way home 
from India with her fatherless child, she re- 
ceived a telegram, ordering her to come at 
once to Amadoon. She went there, on her 
return, with her boy, Leon, and from that 
time, until the day of her death, it was her 
home, and it would have been hard to say 
which the old man cared most for, the bright- 
faced eager boy or his delicate mother. 

Mr. Rupert continued to be Mr. Hastings' 
agent and solicitor, but from this time his 
intimacy at Arnadoon ceased. He found that 
his oily, pleasant manners never made any 
impression on Mrs. Hastings, who felt, rather 
than knew, tha^t his influence had been in- 
jurious to her husband ; as for Leon, he 
always got out of his sight as fast as he- 
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could, for in spite of bland tones and layish 
donatioDS of sugar plums, the boy, with the 
•quick perceptions of childhood, saw that Mr. 
Rupert disliked him. 

Leon scarcely remembered his father, and 
his first grief was his mother's death, which 
happened when he was eleven years old. 
After he had moped about for some weeks, 
Mr. Hastings, though loth to separate from 
him, determined it would be better for him 
to go to school ; accordingly, he was sent to 
England, and being an active, clever boy, 
soon found his own level, and was very well 
contented with his school life. He came 
home at Christmas and Midsummer to Ama- 
•doon, where he had six week's thorough 
holiday, and these periods were looked for- 
ward to with no less eagerness by Mr. 
Hastings than by the boy himself, for Leon 
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was the one bright spot in the old man'& 
lonely life. 

Bat one spring, when Leon was sixteen,, 
he received one morning a telegram from his 
uncle's steward, urging him to come home at 
once, if he wished to see his uncle alive ; the- 
old man had had a stroke, and though con- 
scious, was dying fast. Overwhelmed by the- 
suddenness of the blow, Leon lost no time in 
hurrying home, and in an incredibly short 
space of time from when he had received the- 
telegram, he stood at his uncle's bedside. 
After all, he was nearly too late ; the old man 
had only time to press the boy's hand ia his 
cold, weak clasp, and murmur a feeble ** Grod 
bless you, Leon ; don't fret, there's a good 
boy," for in spite of his sixteen years, tears 
were rolling fast down his cheeks. 

Leon held up until after the funeral ; then,. 
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worn out in mind and body, took to his bed^ 
and was seriously ill for some days. Mr. 
Rupert came continually to enquire for him, 
but he had not been inside the house at Arna- 
doon for several weeks before Mr. Hastings' 
death. At last Leon was better, and able to 
•come downstairs, and it was time to read the 
will ; this had been found in the drawer of a 
writing-table that Mr. Hastings constantly 
used. 

Mr. Rupert, as Mr. Hastings' agent and 
solicitor, the doctor who had attended hiin, 
the clergyman of the parish, and Leon, all 
assembled in the library, which opened off 
the great dining-room. There was a bright 
fire in the grate, but to Leon it seemed damp 
and chilly, and as he sank down in the arm 
chair they put for him near the fire, he 
shivered. 

The reading of the will was a wearisome 
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l)usiness to him ; as a matter of course, he 
knew Arnadoon would be his, and. he scarcely 
listened to the puzzling legal sentences that 
Mr. Rupert was rolling out in ponderous 
tones. He was having a hard fight with him- 
self to keep back the tears which would fill 
his eyes when he looked at the familiar chair 
and table where his uncle used to sit every 
morning, either looking over papers or reading. 

The clergyman's voice roused him. 

" Bear up, Leon; it can't be helped." 

Then he forced back his tears, for he hated 
to show his grief before all these people. But 
now the doctor's voice broke in, saying, 
kindly — 

" I am very sorry for you, my boy, it is a 
terrible disappointment, but I am sure you are 
too much of a man to give way." 

Then Leon started up puzzled, and began 
to listen to the will in earnest, but he was 
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weak still and could not collect his brains 
readily to take it in ; they had to tell him 
after all in plain Enghsh, how Arnadoon and 
everything belonging to it inside and out had 
been left unreservedly to Mr. Eupert, ther& 
was no mention of Leon in the will at all ; 
indeed there could not well have been, as the 
date of it was a month or two older than the 
date of Leon's birth. Mr. Rupert's face wore 
an expression of decorous triumph, the doctor 
and clergyman looked perplexed and annoyed, 
none of them were prepared for the boy's 
anger; he sprang up, strong enough now, 
his cheek pale, but his eyes flashing. 

" It is a lie I " he shouted, " an infamous 
lie, my uncle would never have treated me so, 
but he," pointing to Mr. Rupert, who shrank 
back a little, "he, always hated me and my 
mother, and now he has stolen this I " 
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" Hush, hush," said the doctor, laying his 
hand on his shoulder and trying to quiet him, 
"you must not say suoh things to Mr. 
Rupert," but though trying to check Leon, 
both he and the clergyman looked coldly on 
Mr. Rupert, for, though they said little, they 
did not feel at all sure that there had not been 
foul play somewhere. 

" I tell you there must be another will," 
said Leon, vehemently, but then he had to 
give in and go to bed again, thoroughly 
knocked up. 

However, search was made everywhere 
from attic to cellar in case there should have 
been a later will, but the search proved 
useless. Mr. Hastings had been a methodical 
man, who always kept his ^ papers carefully • 
arranged, burning any that were of no value, 
and among them was no trace of another will. 

VOL. I. L 
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Meanwhile Leon was ill again ; it was not 
so mucli the loss of his inheritance that hurt 
him so terribly, though he was old enough to 
understand its value, and loved every stick 
and stone « about Amadoon, but the feehng 
that his uncle could not have cared for him 
as he fancied he did if he had allowed this 
silky-mannered cousin to step into what was 
his rightful place. 

The will made a great stir in the county ; 
people were sorry for Leon Hastings, and 
looked askance at Mr. Rupert, some even 
talked of the possibility of breaking the will 
and enabling the boy to inherit as next of kin. 
Mrs. Woodward, the boy's step-aunt, came 
down to Arnadoon, bringing her own lawyer, 
a trusty, clear-sighted maij, but he said at 
once it would be no use, and it would be only 
throwing away money to attempt such a 
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tiling; the will had been drawn out bj old 
Mr. Cramp who had been Mr. Hastings* man 
of business for some time after Mr. Bupert 
had come to Arnadoon, and it was duly signed 
jsaad attested, there was not a flaw in it any- 
where. 

Neither was there after all anything to 
reflect discreditably on Mr. Eupert ; it was not 
very surprising that when Mr. Hastings had 
flnally quarrelled with his nephew, he should 
cut him off and leave Arnadoon to this distant 
cousin ; that he had not made another will in 
Leon's favour was probably attributable to 
the procrastination of an old man, who 
fancied he was going to live many years longer. 

" But Mr. Hastings never procrastinated." 
Leon said that, but nobody minded him, no 
doubt it was very unfortunate for him and 
very lucky for Mr. Rupert ; however, there 
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was no help for it, and the little world round 
Amadoon let the matter drop, satisfied that- 
it was all right : Leon went away with his^ 
aunt, and Eupert took possession of Arna- 
doon, with his beautiful wife and ugly child^ 
He was hospitable and liberal, and after a 
time people scarcely remembered that thera 
had been any discussion about the succession. 

But one person did not forget, and that 
was Leon himself; he could not get it out of 
his head, that he had been foully wronged. 
When he came to think it over, he trusted his- 
uncle, and he utterly distrusted Mr. Rupert ;^ 
all his old dislike to him revived stronger 
than- ever, only growing more and more 
intense as the years went on, and he was still 
enjoying what Leon believed to be the fruits- 
of deceit and treachery. 

Mrs. Woodward, Leon's aunt, was rather an 
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invalid ; however she determined to 
her comfort to her daty, and ghre the boj a 
'home, for his own small fortune was not erea 
•sufficient to pay his school expenses, bat she 
made up the necessary snm rather than send 
him to an inferior one; she began by draid- 
ing the holidays, and ended by locidng for- 
ward to them eagerly, for she fonnd Leon an 
element of brightness in what had hitherto 
been her lonely home. 

Instead of worrying her he was always 
ready to do things for her, to carry her np 
and down stairs, or to tell her amusing stories 
tkbout the good folks of Oldtown. 

Leon said very little to his aunt about the 
Euperts, but he thought about than eoo- 
tinually, and made a mental vow one day to 
^nd out the truth, and expose ICr. Rupert's 
treachery : that there was treachery 
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where he had no doubt ; but on the boy him- 
self, this constantly prevailing idea had an 
injurious effect. Before his uncle's death he 
had done brilliantly at school, afterwards 
though not exactly idle, he ceased to distin- 
guish himself, and his aunt, who wished to do 
what was best for him, could not get him to 
evince any interest in the choice of a pro- 
fession ; he was perfectly willing to do what- 
ever she liked, but did not seem to care 
much ; he entered college about a year after 
Evelyn, with whom he struck up a close 
friendship, and both were a good deal thrown 
together living at Oldfcown. Leon had a 
profound admiration for Evelyn, and though 
the latter could hardly return this feeling, he 
liked his bright lively friend very much, for 
he had found that the companionship of John 
Pilford palled after a time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE DINNER PARTY. 




PTBR all Mrs. Dilford's dinner party 
was put off ; various things inter- 
fered, and it was not until a month after her 
visit of ceremony to Mrs. Beresford that it 
really took place. However, by that time " my 
Clementina," was home from school, which 
was of course a great additional attraction. 
From the time the. invitations went out, until 
the eventful day, Mrs. Dilford suffered much 
mental and bodily wear and tear ; there were 
some satisfactory answers, some provoking 
refusals; however, in the end, satisfaction 
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triumphed, when after much skilful angling 
on her part, and a little dignified play on his. 
Professor Twaddle was safely landed among 
the acceptances for July 13 th. Then Mrs. 
Dilford had leisure to devote herself to more 
vulgar but not less pressing considerations, 
and many an anxious consultation had she 
and her cook over that wretched chicken 
whose aggressive bones would appear in 
every direction that they ought not. 

Wilfrid and Geraldine Beresford had re- 
ceived and accepted their invitation in due 
form; in spite of great dissimilarity, the friend- 
ship between the two families progressed 
favourably ; Mrs. Dilford — clever woman that 
she was — ^had won Mrs. Beresford's heart by 
some judicious admiration of Wilfrid's per- 
sonal appearance, for his mother, sensible in 
most things, was terribly blind to any faults 
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in him : some day it would dawn upon her 
with a shock how much inferior he was both 
in mind and disposition to Geraldine. 

Geraldine had disliked the Dilfords most at 
&st, for she had an inborn hatred of shams 
of all sorts, but perhaps the undisguised 
liking that Evelyn Warburton showed for her 
society had something to do with her sub- 
mitting to a good deal of intercourse between 
the two families. 

Mrs. Dilford had her own reasons for 
wishing to be friends with the Beresfords, 
one was that in her secret heart she knew 
very well they were her superiors in the 
social scale, the other reason was as yet only 
the germ of an idea. 

Miss Twaddle and her brother, the Pro- 
fessor, were the earliest arrivals on Thurs- 
day evening. The hall door was opened by 
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a waiter, hired for the occasion, whose natural 
walk in life was chandlery ; but now he was^ 
decently attired in a black coat, and his hair 
and face shone like one of his own candles, a» 
he ushered the Professor and Miss Twaddle 
into the drawing-room with becoming dignity. 
The whole house was lighted on this occasion 
with sufficient brilliancy to compensate for its 
dullness at other times. 

Mrs. Fitz-Eustace was almost the last of 
the guests to arrive, and as the drawing- 
room was on the * ground floor, her sharp, 
cracked voice could be distinctly heard, and 
a decorous smile passed round the room, as 
the familiar tones were heard exclaiming — 

" Grood evening, Sam, how's the rheuma- 
tism ? Those last candles you sent us were 
not fit to use." 

" Vulgar old hag," thought Mrs. Dilford ; 
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"any one else would be too well bred ta 
suppose he was anything but a real waiter/' 

The splendour of Mrs. Dilford's attire may 
best be described by the fact that Mr. Forder 
was entangling himself hopelessly in the train 
of her purple silk at the chimney-piece, while 
she was receiving Mrs. Fitz- Eustace, with a 
bitter-sweet smile, at the door. Her head 
was adorned with a whole cluster of poached 
®ggs, as Dolphy called them, which were 
nestling in purple leaves. 

Mrs. Fitz wore a decrepit black velvet, 
but her neck and withered hands were covered 
with wonderful diamonds, that flashed and 
glittered. She was not by any means in a 
good humour, having lost sixpence in the 
street that morning, and she answered poor 
Mr. Tremaine's remarks with an impatient 
snarl. He had been introduced to her for 
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the first time — a tall man, with a clever, 
pleasant face. 

Miss Twaddle was triumphantly arrayed 
in a cap which partook of the nature of a 
laurel crown, for her milliner had evidently 
a taste for classical headpieces. She was 
quite happy, having fastened on Clementina, 
who, being a new comer, was a fresh field for 
questions. That young lady, who was really 
handsome, and had the airs of a languid 
beauty, viewed Miss Twaddle through her 
half-closed eyes, as if she was a very strange 
person indeed. 

The last arrival was Leon Hastings. He 
<5ame in hurriedly, and looked ^xcited. 

" I am afraid I am late," he said; "but I 
was unavoidably delayed in — y and did not 
get home till quite late." 

" Oh, not at all," said Mrs. Dilford, ab* 
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sently, for she was uneasily watching Mr. 
Forder, who cl^ose to examine too closely a 
vase of artificial flowers which adorned the 
centre of the table. 

" What beautiful flowers, Mrs. Dilford.*' 

"Ah, yes, rather.'* 

« There is nothing I am so fond of as car- 
nations,** continued the provoking man. " I 
am old-fashioned enough to admire flowera 
that have scent." And he bent down his 
head to the flowers ; Mrs. Dilford could have 
choked him. 

" Ah, these are delicious." 

Mr. Forder turned away with a sigh of 
enjoyment, and Mrs. Dilford breathed freely,, 

Meanwhile, Professor Twaddle had modestly 
intrenched himself behind three chairs and a 
table, in a manner quite unbefitting the lion 
of the evening ; but Mrs. Dilford bad no idea 
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of allowing any lion of hers to behave in such 
a sheepish manner, and quickly poked him 
out with a few bland words. 

" What a pleasant, lively face he has, though 
not at all good-looking," thought Mrs. Tre- 
maine, as Mrs. Dilford introduced him to 
her. 

The Professor bowed and smiled sweetly. 
Mrs. Tremaine expected him to say some- 
thing. Accordingly, he opened his mouth, 
shut it again, and smiled. 

These clever men are often shy, thought 
Mrs. Tremaine. 

" What a warm summer we are having.' 

" Yes ; " and the Professor smiled in a 
manner that showed he exquisitely appreci- 
ated this remark. 

" There has scarcely been a single wet day 
for the last month.'* 
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"No, indeed/' And this time the Pro- 
cessor looked positively knowing. 

Poor man, it was certainly hard upon him 
to be compelled to go to a dinner-party, 
when he was pondering a sequel to his 
famous treatise on the formation of goat- 
hair. 

" Have you met Miss Beresford yet ? " said 
Miss Twaddle to Clementina, just as the 
^i-devant chandler announced dinner, with 
wonderful propriety. 

Mrs. Dilford had expended much fore- 
thought as to the proper order in which the 
guests should go in to dinner, a ceremony 
which was gone through very smoothly, with 
one exception. She had arranged that Leon 
Hastings should take in Miss Twaddle, and 
Evelyn his cousin Clementina. Yet, when 
they reached the dining-room she saw the 
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order had been reversed > for Leon was making^ 
himself very agreeable to Clementina, while- 
Evelyn was being put to the question by 
Miss Twaddle, 

Mrs. Fitz-Bustace had fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Forder, rather unfortunately, as, with 
the best intentions, he always managed to 
irritate her in som^ way ; besides which the 
arrangements of a modern dinner party tried 
her temper a good deal, as she said she never 
got enough to eat at one. 

" I did such a foolish thing the other day,** 
began Mr. Forder. 

" Of course you did 1 " snapped Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace, nipping poor Mr.. Forder's little 
anecdote in the bud, and ravenously attack- 
ing some fish. 

" Is it true, what I heard the other day, 
that your son is going to leave the army?" 
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" Whoever told you so had very little to 
do,** said Mrs, Fitz, savagely, for in an un- 
wary moment her plate had been snapped 
away by the ci-devant chandler, who had re- 
ceived sundry lectures on his slowness from 
Mrs. Dilford beforehand. 

** I must have been misinformed," said Mr. 
Forder meekly, and relapsed into silence. 

Mrs. Dilford glanded along the table with 
satisfaction. All looked well and brilliant, 
and she reflected with pleasure how respect- 
ably her aged cock supported the character 
of a young chicken. She was sure Mrs. 
Creswell was admiring her arrangement of 
the flowers in the centrepiece. That lady 
was in reality thinking how her own silver^ 
looked, some of which had been borrowed for 
the occasion. 

Mrs. Dilford' s face gradually lost its 
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anxious expression, as she watched every- 
thing going on smoothly, and her chandler 
conducting himself with rigid propriety. 

Master Dolphy came in to dessert, and, 
with as much diecrimination as a cat, darted 
to the side of the person who most particu- 
larly abhorred him. This happened to be Leon 
Hastings. Dolphy pounced on his fork. 

" Have you got a crest ? " he asked, ex- 
amining it. 

"Yes. Will you have some cherries, 
Dolphy ? " 

Dolphy swallowed some cherries whole, in 
a great hurry, as he was particularly for- 
bidden to eat the stones. As soon as they 
were disposed of, he remarked — 

" You are not as grand as we are ; youVe 
only one, but weVe got two; this is quite 
different from the one on our everyday 
^orks.'^ 
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A distant rumour of Dolphy's conversation^ 
Teached Mrs. Dilford's ears, and she shud- 
dered to think what dreadful revelations that 
terrible child might be making ; so he was 
promptly ordered to leave off tormenting Mr. 
Hastings. 

Dolphy next attacked Miss Twaddle. 

" Are you always a good child ? " 

Dolphy's voice was naturally shrill, and the 
remark was audible to the whole table. 

Miss Twaddle, who had not been a child 
for upwards of fifty years, blushed a delicate 
pink at this awkward question. 

Dolphy, not getting an answer, proceeded — 

" I mean, are you let have plums after dinner 
every day ? " 

Miss Twaddle skilfully avoided the question 
by saying— 

" It would be very bad for little boys to 
have plums every day." 
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" But you know, that tiiougli John is a 
man, he doesn't get. them every day ; he 
doesn't even always get puddings, because — ^ 
Dolphy sank his voice to a whisper, which 
reached his mother's ear with terrible dis* 
tinctness at the other end of the table — 
" Eggs are dear." ^ 

Mrs. Dilford turned lilac with vexation^ 
and Dolphy was ignominiously banished as 
being exceedingly troublesome. 

While he was spreading dismay in the 
dining-room, Greraldine and Wilfrid arrived^ 
and were shown into the empty drawing* 
room. 

" It is a laid-out room, Wilfrid." 

"A what?" 

"I mean, they don't sit in it usually, it 
looks so stiff." 

" I hate that sort of thing," said Wilfrid, 
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^ i^vho was indulging in a good survey of him- 
self in the heavily gilded mirror. 

He gave a sigh of satisfaction as he con- 
templated his straight features and well- 
grown figure, for he had managed to escape 
wonderfully the usual awkwardness of fifteen. 

As he turned away, he caught Geraldine 
watching him with an amused smile. 

" What's that for ? " he said sharply. 

" Oh, no matter," said Geraldine, laughing 
fioftly, " only natural vanity." 

She, too, had caught a reflection in the 
glass that pleased and surprised her a little. 
She was looking quite pretty this evening ; 
she had a pink colour, and her dark eyes shone, 
and she was dressed in a soft creamy-coloured 
dress, which was very becoming, with scarlet 
geraniums in her hair. 

" 1 say, here's some one coming I " said 
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Wilfrid, as there was a loud knock at the door^ 
and the Misses Grainger were announced. 

They were two rather elderly young ladies, 
one of them very plain, the other would hava 
been good-looking if she had not been deluded 
by a belief in the power of beauty unadorned^ 
for she and her sister were clad in weird- 
looking white muslins, whose limp folds did 
not conceal the ravages of time, beside whicb 
their rigid simplicity would have been trying^ 
even to a youthful beauty. Their hair looked 
as if it would have been the better for a little 
starch, it was coiled in such flabby knots at 
the back of their heads. 

The Graingers and Beresfords surveyed 
one another for some minutes in silence, then 
the eldest Miss Grainger broke the ice, by 
apologizing for not having called on Mrs^ 
Boresford* 
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But we have been so busy lately." 
Have you indeed ? " said Geraldine. 
Yes, we have been reading so hard for 
our Mutual Improvement Society." 

" W6 could scarcely find time to come here 
to-night," said the second Miss Grainger, 
with her head a little on one side, " we had 
only a quarter of an hour to dress." 

" How did you manage it ? " said WiKrid, 
opening his eyes. 

" I am not one of those people who think 
that the appearance depends entirely on being 
well dressed," said the eldest and well-look- 
ing Miss Grainger, "I think dress and 
appearance are quite distinct from one 
another." 

" I don't," said Wilfrid, bluntly ; being 
rather matter of fact, he was a little scanda- 
lized. 
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" I am an advocate for beauty unadorned/* 
said the second Miss Grainger, with a simper, 
shaking out her sparse muslin; and eyeing 
Geraldine's pretty dress out of the corner of 
her eye. 

But now there was a new arrival. Miss 
Penley was announced, and a little showily- 
dressed figure trotted into the room, followed 
by the Dilford page, carrying a gigantic 
music-book. 

It would have been hard to tell the little 
creature's age ; it had the face of a woman 
and the body of a child ; from its dress it 
must have been the latter, and" from the 
crimped locks that flowed down her back. 

This little apparition was quickly followed 
by the ladies from the dining-room, and, 
almost immediately afterwards, Leon Hast- 
ings and Mr. Tremaine. 
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They were standing together for a minute 
or two, 

" Who is that pretty girl ? " said Mr. 
Tremaine, 

" The one on the ottoman ? " said Mr. 
Hastings, regarding the little apparition. 

" No, the one beside her, with dark eyes." 

" Oh, that is Miss Beresf ord ; she is not 
:Supposed to be pretty," and Leon smiled a 
little. " Is this your first sight of the 
natives ? " 

" Not quite, but nearly so ; I don't feel at 
liome in Oldtown yet." 

" I cannot say as much," said Leon, " I 
was just thinking how well I knew that red 
ottoman." 

But now Clementina was going to sing, and 
Mrs. Dilford was busy in a surreptitious 
manner checking all attempts at conversa^ 
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tion. She succeeded with everybody but 
Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, who would not be shut 
up, and, at every hush, gave .an impatient 
snarl. 

. Clementina bad a fine voice, and sang 
creditably. Leon Hastings stood by the 
piano, and turned over her pages. He de- 
served credit, too, for, strange to say, he did 
it in the right place ; but Mrs. Dilford would 
have preferred him not to do it at all. 

Miss Dilford' s singing was considered very 
good indeed, and she looked a little less 
languid as she heard the subdued murmur of 
praise. 

But now there was a general hush of ex- 
pectation. 

" We must not breathe a word," said Evelyn 
to Geraldine, " the prodigy is going to per- 
form." 
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This attenuated fraction of humanity was 
seating herself at the piano, with much 
flourishing of a deeply-laced and scented 
pocket handkerchief. She shook out her 
crimped hair, and beat the piano with her 
bony little hands in a manner showing won- 
derful execution. Then began a sort of 
musical steeplechase, for she galloped up the 
scale at full speed, rounded a corner, and 
tore down again, taking wonderful leaps, yet 
always coming down on the right note, and 
finally reaching the goal amid a crash of 
octaves, 

« Beautiful 1 " sighed Mrs. Dilford. 

Her son delivered himself of a pompous 
" Thanks," and wiped his forehead ; it had 
made him feel hot. 

Mrs. Fitz-Eustace whispered to Mr. Tre- 
maine — 
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" Didn't you wish you were deaf." 

But the majority of Mrs. Dilford's guests 
were quite rapturous in their applause. 

" Doesn t it remind you of the canary that 
fires off a gun?*' whispered Evelyn to 
Geraldine, " how it must have been beaten 
and starved to bring it to that state of pro- 
ficiency ! " 

" Poor little thing," said Geraldine, gravely, 
" I don't like to see that sort of child." 

"Wretched little prodigy," said Evelyn. 
•*^ But Mrs. Dilford is asking you to sing." \ 

After the first few notes of Geraldine's 
song, Mrs. Dilford breathed freely ; no need 
to distress herself as to any rivalry between 
her and Clementina. Geraldine's was an 
ordinary voice, much inferior to Clementina's 
in strength and compass. Yet there was 
something in her singing that Clementina's 
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had lacked. She sang *' The Mill," and, as 
her voice rose in the sweet old German song, 
Mrs. Dilford had no need to hush her guests. 
Geraldine was a little nervous at first, but 
her voice grew stronger as she went on, 
getting very clear as she reached the closing 
words — 

<< I ne'er sliall see my old home 
Until the honr I die." 

" I like that," said Mr. Tremaine, who was 
standing near the piano. 

As for Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, there was a choke 
in her cracked old voice, and a swimming in 
her eyes as she said — 

" That is very nice indeed, my dear, and 
thank you for singing it in English ; people 
didn't learn German much in my time. What 
a pity it is music is so dear ; half-a-crown for 
that little song I " 
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Leon Hastings sat a little apart, unusually 
silent for him, shading his eyes with his hand 
as he looked over a book of prints. 

John Dilford clapped his hands gently. 

" Just to encourage her," he whispered to 
Evelyn. 

" Don't be an ass, John," was his cousin's 
rather rude reply. 

" May. I ask what is the name of that song, 
my dear ? " said Mi-ss Twaddle, as Geraldine 
sat down, while Miss Grainger proceeded to 
mangle " The Minstrel Boy." 

There was a vacant chair beside Geraldine, 
and Leon was making his way to it, when 
the song was over, but the second Miss 
Grainger intercepted him. 

" May I ask a favour of you, Mr. Hast* 
ings ? 

'* Oh, half-a-dozen if you like ! " he said as 
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impatiently as politeness would permit, for he 
did not like the Grraingers, and the delay had 
enabled Evelyn to take the chair he wanted. 

"We are anxious you should join our 
* Mutual Improvement Society,' " said the 
eldest Miss Grainger, tackling him on the 
other side. 

" I don't know," said Leon, in dismay, " I 
xim afraid I could not manage it." 

" Oh, pray do, you are so lively, and would 
be such a help." 

" How could I be anything else in your 
•company ? " said Leon, with a mocking smile 
that he fancied Miss Grainger would not un- 
derstand ; but she was more intelligent than 
he imagined, and both saw and resented it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A CLUB. 




FTER all, Leon's good nature pre- 
vailed, and he offered to see the Miss 
Grain gers home. The air was clear, and as 
they walked up the street, he could hear Mrs* 
Creswell speaking to Mr. Tremaine, who was 
walking with her, for the Creswells and 
Tremaines lived near each other. , 

Leon felt his ears tingle, as he caught tha 
sound of his own name ; Mrs. Creswell, who 
had no idea he was on before her, was speak- 
ing in her fat good natured voice — 



" Oh, Mr. Hastings you mean, yes, he is 
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rather a good-for-nothing young man, but 
quite harmless." 

Then came Mr. Tremaine's blunt tones in 
rejoinder. 

" I don't believe in harmless good-for-» 
nothings." 

" Ah, now don't you ? " said Mrs. Creswell, 
" but I am sure his friend will steady him. 
Mr. Warburton is quite a model." 

" Is he ? I don't much believe in models 
either." 

" Oh 1 " and in her secret soul, Mrs. Cres- 
well thought her new rector rather brusque 
in his manners. 

Leon deposited the Miss Grraingers in 
safety, and turned away in the direction of 
his own home. There was enough truth in 
what he had heard, to irritate him a good deal; 
he knew very well that there was a time 
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when he would have been ashamed of just 
scraping through college in the way he was 
doing now, but then he found it hard to read 
steadily, with his head full of an absorbing 
idea, an idea of which it was more than 
ordinarily full to-night. But at the present 
moment he had to bestow most of his ener- 
gies on trying to find his way home, for the 
night was so dark he could not see half a 
yard before him ; when he left the street, he 
came to a long narrow road, bordered by 
* high hedges on either side ; at end end of 
this road was a solitary block of houses in 
one of which Mrs. Fitz- Eustace lived, Mrs. 
Woodward's house was about a quarter of a 
mile farther on. He had to go very slpwly 
once he was in the lane, it was so dark he 
had to grope his way along it as best he 
could ; the best was not very good, for his 
first exploit was to walk straight into the 
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bank on one side, and in the anxiety to avoid 
doing it again, lie stumbled into the ditch on 
the other, in a very discreditable manner 
Mrs. Ores well would* have thought, if she 
could have seen him. 

When he emerged from the ditch, the 
darkness was such that he almost despaired 
of finding his way out of the lane. But 
there was a patter of feet behind him, and 
turning round, he saw what looked like a 
gigantic glow-worm coming after him, it was 
describing an eccentric orbit, now flashing at 
this side, now at that, and bobbing up and 
down in a most startling manner. 

" Who goes there ? 

" It's me." 

" Oh, is it you ? Well met, Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace, your lantern will show me the way 
home, and I will carry it for you." 

" Ah, John Francis, I wish you were as 
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civil. Only think, Mr. Hastings, he wouldn't 
cany my lantern for me, because he says the 
oil spills about." 

Mr. Hastings took the hint and held it at 
arm's length. 

** If young men took my advice,*' said 
Mrs. Fitz, " which they don't, I should advise 
them never to go about at night without a 
lantern, a dark lantern mine is, and you can't 
imagine what a protection it is against tramps 
and robbers ; when I have it I see any one 
coming towards me, and if I don't like their 
looks, I just shut the slide, and then I am 
safe, for you know you must find a person 
first, before you rob them," 

Unhappily Mrs. Fitz-Bustace chose to 
illustrate her discourse by taking the lantern 
and shutting the slide ; John Francis uttered 
an exclamation altogether out of keeping with 
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his usual supercilious calmness. Leon stum- 
bled into the ditch again in his struggles 
with the lantern, which wouldn't open, and 
came out with his overcoat very muddy. 

" Here we are ! " cried Mrs. Fitz, joyfully, 
as a light streamed suddenly from her own 
doorway, " James will settle the lantern for 
you, Mr. Hastings, and you can have it to 
light you home. John Francis, you are not 
to stay out and smoke, come in at once ; 
good night 1" 

Mrs. Woodward's door was opened by a 
forbidding looking female, a protegee of the 
Orainger's, who had highly recommended her 
to Leon's aunt. This person eyed him suspi- 
ciously, noting every spot on his overcoat in 
a disapproving manner, and making mental 
notes thereon, but her severe glances were 
quite lost on him, as he threw it off, and 
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walked into the drawing-room, where he 
found his aunt still up, waiting for him. 

There was a bright fire burning in the 
grate, for Mrs. Woodward was a chilly invalid, 
and there was no other light in the room ; a 
reading lamp that she had just extinguished, 
stood on a little table beside Mrs. Woodward. 
She lifted her head as Leon entered, her pale 
face lighting up. 

** Well, Leon, what sort of an^evening had 
you ? Did you hear anything about the 
ball?" 

" No," said her nephew, only answering the 
last question ; and coming up to the chimney 
piece, he leant against it, staring into the 
fire in a preoccupied manner very unusual ta 
him. 

" Tou have a headache, Leon ? " 

" No, little aunt," said Leon looking down 
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at her, " I am quite well, but I have heard 
something." 

r 

Then she saw that his eyes were sparkling 
with suppressed excitement ; that he had had 
to r€;strain all the evening 

" What is it ? " she asked. 

" I have got a clue at last." 

" A clue 1" she said, puzzled, for Amadoon 
and the Ruperts were not as constantly in her 
mind as in his. 

" I think I have heard of one of the wit- 
nesses." 

" Oh ! '' she said, beginning to understand 
him now, " but what good are witnesses, 
when there was no will ? " 

" No will ! " said Leon scornfully, " Mr. 
Rupert knows better than that." 

"I am afraid you are running after a 
shadow," said his aunt gravely; she was 
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eager also, but she restrained herself pur- 
posely. 

" Do you remember Sam Mac Martin ? " 
lie asked, " no, of course, how should you 
know anything about him, I forgot." 

" But I have heard of him," said Mrs. 
Woodward, " he was cracked, was he not ? 

" Not exactly, but he was simple, as the 
country people call it ; he never could learn 
anything, and only seemed able to remember 
an odd thing here and there ; he used always 
to be hanging about Amadoon getting into 
mischief, though he was a well meaning 
fellow enough ; I remember he was very fond 
of me, but my uncle was afraid of his hurting 
me, for I was a wild youngster, only too 
ready to get into scrapes of my own accord, 
without Sam's assistance. 

" Four or five years after we came to Arna- 
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doon, my uncle managed to get him into a sort 
of asylum for poor lads afflicted as he was. 
Well, I saw no more of Sam from that day to 
this, but before leaving town this afternoon, a 
fellow Warburton knows very well, a medical 
student, asked me to go with him to see this 
place. So I went, and almost the first person 
I saw there was poor Sam, looking very well 
and happy, for he had improved greatly in 
intelligence, and they had trained him to be 
a sort of servant, finding he was only partially 
astray, and that he was capable of some 
kind of learning, though not head work. 
He could remember some things well enough, 
and strange though it may seem, he knew 
me at once, and began asking all sorts of 
questions about Arnadoori ; when I told him 
I did not live there any more, but that a 
fltrange gentleman owned it, he began to cry. 
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and kept saying, 'yours, yours, Sam sa^vr 
uncle give it/ 

" I could not think what he meant at 
first, but then he said quite sensibly, looking^ 
round at Fred Waller and me, * Amadoon 
is Master Leon's, I am sure master wrote the- 
paper.' 

" Then it dawned on me that he might be- 
talking about a will ; of course it was utterly 
improbabliB that my uncle would choose a 
poor half silly creature like Sam as a witness,, 
but Sam might have seen others witness it, 
for he was always prowling and prying about 
Amadoon, and would come staring in the 
library window at my uncle." 

" But," said Mrs. Woodward doubtfully,. 
" how would he know what it meant, even 
supposing he did see it ? " 

",AhI" said Leon, eagerly, "I tell you 
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Sam was sharp enough in some things ; he 
was one of those people that it was impos- 
sible to tell how much " or how little silly he 
was ; antf we used to play at being lawyers 
sometimes, imitating Mr. Rupert. I assure 
you Waller was as keen about it as I was, and 
thought there was a great deal in what Sam 
said ; he and I questioned him, but then his 
queemess came out, and he seemed to get 
quite silly all at once, and not to be able to 
understand what we were saying, so that we 
had to give it up in despair. However, just 
as we were leaving the house, Sam ran after 
us shouting, * Ned Lyons 1 Ned Lyons I ' and 
working with his fingers as if he was writing. 
Then I remembered there had heen a car- 

\ 

penter of that name, who used to work for 
my uncle at one tirae, but had been dismissed 
for insolence long before his death. Waller 
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recollected a carpenter named Lyons living 
at Longtown, a great hulking fellow, with 
only one eye. This description just suits 
Ned, and I will go off to Longtown to- 
morrow, and hunt him up. I feel certain, 
aunt, he was a witness to my uncle's will, 
and then — " 

" And then,'* said Mrs. Woodward, " sup- 
posing you do find he was a witness, what 
iihen ? " To her it all seemed very vague and 
improbable, though she did not like to damp 
Leon's hopes by saying so. 

" And then," said Leon, triumphantly, 
"*'let Mr. Rupert take care of himself I " 

Long after Leon was fast asleep that night, 
-dreaming that he was again a boy, playing 
under the oaks and elms at Arnadoon, then 
dreamiug he was in the library drawing out a 
vrill, in which he left everything he had to 
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Sam MacMartin, only Geraldine Beresford 
came in through the open window and said it 
was not legal. Long after this Mrs. Woodward 
lay awake, her heart beating fast and pain- 
fully, as she worried herself for hours over 
what Leon had told her that evening; on the 
whole she was very sorry for what she had 
heard, she did not believe there was really 
anything in it, and it would only unsettle 
Leon by raising hopes which would never be 
realized. For herself she would have been 
just as well satisfied to see Leon fairly started 
in an honourable profession, vrith an ultimate 
prospect of success, as to see him a rich 
landed proprietor ; still she could understand 
something of his passionate attachment to 
the place that had been his childhood's home ; 
but he was beginning a pursuit of this one 
object with an intensity of purpose, and a 
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rancour against those he fancied had injured 
him, that positively dismayed her ; she feared 
the fresh young nature would soon grow hard 
and worldly, and unscrupulous, under the 
influence of this one absorbing thought. 

Mrs. Woodward tried to sleep, but she felt 
strangely ill and nervous ; though an invalid, 
she was not at all times fanciful about her 
health, for she was a singulariy unselfish 
woman, but to-night she did feel nervous ; 
she had strange pains and palpitations, and 
lying there broad awake, with the early dawn 
of summer stealing in through the half^open 
window, she began to look forward to the 
time when her years of suffering would end 
in death, and that time might not be far dis- 
tant now. What would become of Leon then? 
She uttered the question aloud in her distress, 
what would become of him either left alone 
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in poverty and bitter disappointment, or 
Tiaving triumphed at the expense of his 
better nature ? Mrs. Woodward looked out 
of the window, the first red streaks of the 
summer sunrise were flooding the eastern sky 
^nd touching the tops of the distant hill, in 
whose clefts the shadow of the night seemed 
to linger still ; as she looked, a change came 
over her face, it lost its mournful expression, 
and her heart beat less violently as she thought 
surely He who had never failed her in her 
darkest hours would watch over her boy — He 
who has ever been " the Father of the father- 
less and the Grod of the widow." 




CHAPTER IX. 



WILFBID. 




CANNOT say I agree with you/*" 
The speaker was Mrs. Dilford j 
she was sittiog under the beech trees in the- 
Beresford's front garden, in her morning cap 
and gown ; her knitting was beside her, where 
she had laid it down in the warmth of her 
argument. Mrs. Beresford occupied the other 
end of the wooden seat, the beech trees cast- 
ing a shadow on her pale, beautiful face ; she 
had been reading when Mrs. Dilford came in^ 
and her open book lay on her knee. Geraldine 
was there, too, sitting on the grass at her 
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in()ther's feet, and looking veiy nice in her 
white summer dress and shady hat, a little 
sunburnt, perhaps, for her hat was as often on 
the grass as on her head. It was a curious 
fact that Mrs. Beresford, though so much 
more beautiful than her daughter, never spoilt 
Geraldine ; the two always looked best to- 
gether, and at times the likeness between them 
was very strong, but Geraldine had her father's 
mouth, a feature rather expressive than hand- 
some. 

Say what people will, it is almost as great 
an advantage to a girl to have a beautiful 
mother as to be beautiful herself. 1 have 
seen, more than once, an extremely lovely 
girl, with a mother as extremely plain, yet 
the likeness between them sufficient for the 
one to be a sort of baleful prophecy of what 
the other would be in the future. With 
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Geraldine it was different ; no one could look 
at Mrs. Beresford and imagine Geraldine an 
ugly old woman. 

I don't know what Mrs. Dilford had been 
saying to Mrs. Beresford when she wound up 
with the remark — " I am afraid I cannot agree 
with you," but those few words were very 
often the burden of their conversation, so 
unlike were they in all their thoughts and 
ideas ; yet a kind of friendship had sprung 
up between them — it had become no unusual 
thing for Mrs. Dilford to cross the road 
between the two houses at any hour of the 
day, that she might sit for a little with her 
dear Mrs. Beresford. In a very short time, 
considering the term of their acquaintance, 
the Beresfords had drifted into an intimacy 
with Mrs. Dilford — where there is eagerness 
on one side, and indifference on the other. 
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the eagerness is pretty certain to conquer, 
and even the most sensible people will be 
flattered by having their friendship persis- 
tently sought after. So it was with Mrs. 
Beresford and Mrs. Dilford ; she disapproved 
continually of the latter lady's words and 
actions ; yet, at the same time, she liked her 
in spite of all her faults, and thought her very 
good-natured, and it had become quite a 
matter of course for the Beresfords to see 
some member of the Dilford family, Evelyn 
included, nearly every day in the week. 

Geraldine was paying very little attention 
to what her mother and Mrs. Dilford were 
saying, for she was reading "The Caxtons " for 
the first time ; a school-fellow had lent it to 
Wilfrid, but he had flung it aside after just 
glancing at it, and now Geraldine had taken 
it up and was deep in it. 
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But Mrs. Dilf ord was speaking rather more 
emphatically than usual. "I assure you, 
Mrs. Beresford, I have no ambition that my 
son John should marry for money." 

"Indeed ! " said Mrs. Beresford, who used 
to get rather weary sometimes of Mrs. Dil- 
ford's discourses on her- family. 

" I need hardly tell you," continued Mrs. 
Dilford, " that the woman who is fortunate 
enough to win John's affection will be a 
very happy one.' 

Politeness and truth were sadly at variance 
in Mrs. Beresford's thoughts, but fortunately 
her friend went on without waiting for an 
answer. " But it is not every woman who 
could make John a happy man. As I said 
before, neither he nor I would consider money 
of the first importance ; he will have enough 
of his own, and in his profession I consider 
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tim a rising man ; but good birtli and refine- 
ment — these are things without which he could 
not exist. Then the question is, where can 
he find these things, they are so scarce, and 
he is so hard to please? And, again, the 
woman he marries should have a delicate 
fiense of humour, that she may be able to 
appreciate his playful cast of mind, and his 
heart it is so generous, so noble, when once 
you reach it, but it is surrounded by an im- 
penetrable barrier of — " 

" Fat," thought Geraldine, but she forbore 
to make the remark aloud, and Mrs. Dilf ord 
went on, having searched in her fertile brain 
for a proper term, " an impenetrable barrier 
of reserve ! " 

Mrs- Beresford made no answer, her 
thoughts had wandered far away, as they 
often did when Mrs. Dilford was speaking. 
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but that lady considered her a very good 
listener. 

" As for beauty, I put that altogether out 
of the question. John will be quite satisfied 
with plainness, if accompanied by refine* 
ment ; " here Mrs. Dilford looked so pointedly 
at Geraldine, that Geraldine felt it, and looked 
up from her book. But the next remark 
made her blush angrily. 

" You must not let it turn your head, Missr 
Beresford, but I assure you John admirea 
you very much ; your accent, your style, and 
he thinks that in time you will sing very well.*'' 

It is hard to say what expression of scorn 
for John Dilford's praise, Geraldine might 
not have given vent to in her indignation^ 
had not Evelyn and Leon Hastings appeared 
in sight at that moment, running down the 
road to the railway station, and completely 
taken away Mrs, Dilford's attention. 
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" Dear me ! They will certainly be late ; 
how fast they are running ! John never runs, 
he says it is an undignified posture for a 
man." As Mrs. Dilford was speaking, she 
noticed the momentary glance Evelyn cast 
towards the Beresford's garden as he passed. 
She greatly enjoyed this garden of the Beres- 
fords, her own, though so much larger, was 
so close to the road, that she could not even 
pull up her window blind without being seen. 
Now from the Beresford's garden you could 
have a delightful view of the road, and all 
that passed on it, without being seen oneself, 
the trees and shrubs forming a sort of screen ; 
and Mrs. Dilford dearly enjoyed watching her 
neighbours ; it must be confessed this was a 
weakness she shared in common with most of 
the good folks of Oldtown. 

But household cares now demanded Mrs. 
Dilford's attention, and she went off. 
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" What a blessing ! " said Geraldine, settiog 
to work again at " The Caxtons." 

Mrs. Beresford laughed. " You ought to 
feel flattered, my dear ; John Dilf ord considers 
himself a man of fashion." 

" Impertinent fellow ! " she said to herself 
as she walked into the house. 

Evelyn Warburton had promised to come 
home early; that he might take Mrs. Beres- 
ford and Geraldine for a row ; his cousin 
Clementina was coming also, which alone re- 
conciled Mrs. Dilford to the plan. 

But this little project of Evelyn's fell to 
the ground after all ; at about four o'clock, 
Mrs. Beresford, who was standing at the 
drawing-room window, saw a lady and 
gentleman coming up the road from the rail- 
way station; there was something familiar 
in the appearance of the lady, who walked 
first, and of the meek looking little man who 
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trotted after her. When they came nearer 
her colour rose a little as she recognised her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Rjde, and her well ordered 
little husband. 

Between Mrs. Beresford and her relatives 

a coolness had arisen ; there had been no 

•quarrel, no harsh words of any kind on either 

side, only by mutual consent they seemed to 

have dropped apart ; she had not seen any of 

them since the day she had gone to C , 

when she thought they had received her 
coldly ; the truth was, they considered she 
should have gone to see them, whereas on the 
other hand, she considered it was their duty 
to come and see her; each felt mutually 
.aggrieved, and out of such small beginnings 
had come an estrangement, the more danger- 
ous and likely to continue for the very reason 
it was so impalpable. 

Mrs. Ryde was coming up the road now. 
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with long leisurely strides, her husband trying^ 
to keep up with her, very much out of breathy 
looking very much ashamed of himself, and 
very proud of his handsome wife ; a beggar 
was' pursuing them, importuning them for 
money, but Mrs. Ryde shook her head de* 
casively — 

" No, my husband does not approve of it.'*" 

The beggar fell back-^ she was old find 
starved looking. 

" It is against my principles to give," began^ 
the little man, but in spite of great efforts he 
could not make himself hard-hearted ; look-^ 
ing furtively at his wife, he thrust his hand! 
stealthily into his pocket, and produced some- 
thing which he gave to the beggar, who 
departed joyfully, with the somewhat invi- 
dious farewell — 

" Heaven bless you ! and send you a better 
wife than the one yeVe got I " 
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If Mrs. Beresford's greeting ^s a littla 
constrained Mrs. Ryde's was not ; she kissed 
them noisily. 

" How are you, Clara ? How are you^ 
Geraldine? Where's Wilfrid? Not home 
yet ! Do you know William says he could 
catch the 3.15 train quite easily if he liked^ 
he must just be loitering about C , amus- 
ing himself/' 

" He would have to run the whole distance 
from the school to the station, to be in time 
for that train/' said Mrs. Beresford, coldly, 
*^ and I do not choose him to do so in thi& 
hot weather, or indeed at any time ; besides I 
can trust Wilfrid." 

"Can you?" Here Mrs. Ryde drew in 
her lips with a peculiar expression. " William 
thinks it is better not to trust people." 

" That is, not always," said her husband, 
mildly, for he sometimes ventured to put a 
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rider on the speeches his wife attributed to 
him. 

" Well now, Clara, I have come upon 
business, but that can wait ; I should like to 
see the house first, that is if you are not too 
tired to show it to me," and her sharp voice 
Boftened a little : she had soft spots in her 
heart in spite of her irritating manner, that 
always made people in her society feel like 
"Cats that have had their hair rubbed the 
wrong way. " You seem to have got the 
house very tidy, Clara," continued Mrs. 
Hyde, iospecting the pretty little room full of 
the perfume of summer flowers. 

" Well now/' said Mrs. Ryde, after the 
tour of inspection was over, and they were 
again seated in the drawing-room. " I dare 
say you wonder what brought us here to- 
-day?" 
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" I suppose yon came to see how we were 
getting on ? " 

" Not at all, at least I mean that is not the 
principal thing we have come for ; the truth 
is, William has an immensity to say to you."" 

William assented meekly. 

" That is, Clara, we have brought you a 
letter from our eldest brother, and a note 
from Ella." 

" Oh, yes, never mind, William, that will 
do afterwards, you know you want to speak 
to Clara about Wilfrid ; I am afraid my 
dear, that our poor boy is not going on very 
well." 

Mrs. Beresford drew herself up angrily. 

" I have never had any complaint of him, 
I- have reason to think he is getting on 
well." 

" Ah, my dear, if you understood boys aa 
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well as I do, you would know how impossible 
it is to trust them." 

" I think his mother should understand 
him best," said Mrs. Beresford, icily. 

Mrs. Ryde shook her head, 

"William and I have heard very bad 
reports of his conduct, both in and out of 
school : now this won't do ; I think Wilfrid is 
not clever, and it is of the utmost importance 
he should be very steady." 

Now in her secret heart Mrs. Beresford 
knew that there was a certain amount of 
truth in this remark, but it only made her 
the more angry that any one should dare to 
flaunt the fact in her face that her boy had 
only ordinary abilities. 

She was too angry to speak for a minute 
or two, then she said — 

" We shall never agree about Wilfrid, so 
it is better to say no more about it." 
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" But it is what I have come for, Clara ; 
William, we all think, it would be better for 

the boy to sleep in C , and only come out 

here on Saturdays ; my brother could keep an 
eye over his conduct if he was living in the 
same house with him." 

So Mrs. Ryde talked eagerly, wtile Mrs. 
Beresford listened, for the most part in silent 
indignation, and so much for the ill advised 
use of an active tongue, when tea was over 
And Mr. and Mrs. Byde about to depart, 
Mrs. Beresford had been worked up by her 
speeches into such a vexed, irritated state of 
mind, that she was ready to oppose any 
scheme for Wilfrid's benefit that might be 
proposed by his relatives. 

Then things do turn out so perversely 
sometimes ; never before had Wilfrid missed 
the four o'clock train from C , but now 
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the very day she would have wished him to 
be home in time, five, six, seven o'clock 
passed and he did not appear. 

"What can have become of Wilfrid P'*^ 
Mrs. Ryde would say continually. " What 
can he be doing that he does not come home ? '*" 

Just as they were starting, Mrs. Ryde be^ 
thought her of the letters which had lain 
forgotten in her pocket all this time. 

Mrs. Beresford took them, and reading 
them through the medium of her vexation at 
the aspersions Mrs. Ryde had cast on Wil- 
frid's character, did not see that they were 
kindly written and well meant. 

It was a proposal from her eldest brother- 
in-law that Wilfrid should sleep at his uncle's 
house, coming home on Saturday andretuming^ 
from Oldtown on Monday. It would be 
better both for his health and his studies — 
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so ran Mr. Beresford's letter — ^than rattling 
in and out of — continually by train. He 
hoped she would consent to this arrangement 
after the holidays were over; they would 
begin now in a week or two. 

It was a kind letter, but she only saw in it 
a plot to spy upon Wilfrid's actions and find 
fault with them, an underlying current of dis- 
trust and condemnation of her boy. In this 
mood Mrs. Beresford sat down and wrote a 
civil but cool refusal on the spot, a refusal 
which gave much offence. 

This was the result of Mrs. Ryde*s after- 
noon's work, she having chosen to air her own 
ideas, instead of delivering her brother's letter 
at once to Mrs. Beresford, as he had fully be- 
lieved she would. After this visit, the Beres- 
fords and their relations drifted farther apart 
than ever. 

VOL. I. p 



CHAPTER X. 



A WILL-0 -THE-WISP. 




HEN eight o'clock came, and still 

Wilfrid did not return, his mother 
began to get seriously uneasy lest anything 
should have happened to him. She remem- 
bered vividly the scene at the junction, and 
the narrow escape of the sandy-haired boy, 
and Wilfrid was just at the reckless age. 
However, at half-past eight he appeared, 
looking hot and tired. Evelyn Warburton 
had just come down to ask Mrs. Beresford 
and Geraldine would they come for a row the 
next evening, as they had been prevented 
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in the afternoon, and he was standing with 
them in the garden when Wilfrid came up 
from the station. 

" Why did you not come by the early train, 
Wilfrid ? " said Mrs. Beresford, feeling very 
much relieved to see him, " why are you so 
late?'' 

" I — I — missed the train," said Wilfrid, 
who seemed to have hardly yet recovered his 
breath, " and — and then I went off with 
Rupert, and we— we made some mistake 
about the time, for, just as I got to the 
station, the seven o'clock train was starting." 

" I did not know Rupert lived in C — ^," said 
Mrs. Beresford. 

Wilfrid was silent, fidgetting with a croquet 
mallet .he had picked up, and his mother 
moved towards the house, saying as she 
went — 
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" You had better come in now, and have^ 
some tea ; you must be hungry.' 

" No, thank you," Wilfrid called after her,. 
" I had rather have a game first ; I am not. 
hungry. I say, shall we ? " to Evelyn and 
Geraldine. 

They began a game, but after making one- 
or two very bad strokes, Wilfrid threw down 
his mallet, complaining of a headache, and 
saying he would go in. 

" Foolish fellow,*' said Geraldine, as he 
walked away, " I am afraid he has knocked 
himself up." 

Evelyn laughed. 

" If you had as many brothers as I have,, 
you would not get frightened if one of them 
happened to have a headache and no appe- 
tite for tea. You should see my mother, how 
cool she is ; she has been accustomed so long- 
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io see her six sons get into scrapes and get out 
of them again, that it takes a good deal to 
make her really uneasy. But shall we finish our 
game without that lazy fellow. I will take 
his ball." 

There was a certain resemblance in the 
<iharacters of Evelyn Warburton and Geral* 
dine Beresford ; both of them liked to do one 
thing at a tiihe, and, if possible, to do that 
thing well. So now they played their game 
;almost in silence, each only intent on making 
the best strokes, and beating tlie other. 

It was a hard fight, for Geraldine had im- 
proved, but Evelyn conquered at last. When 
the game was finished, he said he must go, 
yet ptill he lingered. 

" What a lovely night it is." 

Some of the crimson of the July sunset was 
still lingering in the sky, and on the patch of 
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sea, viBible in the distance through the gap 
in the trees on the left hand side of the house. 
A glimmer of light still remained on the roof 
of the little church on the hill, and was re* 
fleeted on its windows. 

A soft breeze was stirring the branches of 
the trees, making a gentle rustling among 
the leaves, the only sound audible, for at nine 
o'clock on a summer evening Oldtown waa 
as silent as the grave. 

Here and there a pale star came out in the 
clear sky over the tops of the beeches, and in 
the Beresford's garden, full of sweet scents 
and pleasant flowers, the birds had gone to 
sleep, and the slugs were taking their even- 
ing's walk along the gravel. 

" I never can think Oldtown ugly," said 
Evelyn. 

" I don't know," said Geraldine, " I think 
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it is only the sunset made it look nice to- 
night ; it is not a bit pretty in itself." 

"I never used to care much for Oldtown/* 
said Evelyn, " but this summer I have grown 
very fond of it." 

He did not look at Geraldine as he spoke, 
yet there was something in his tone that 
made her blush hotly in the dusky light. 

" There is a heavy dew to-night, Geral- 
dine," they heard Mrs. Beresford saying from 
the open window, " won't you come in, Mr. 
Warburton, and have some tea ? " 

"No thank you," said Evelyn, hurrying 
up to say good-night to her, " I am afraid I 
cannot come in to-night ; I have work that I 
ought to have done before this." 

Then he went away down the path, and 
Geraldine went in through the open window. 

As Evelyn turned out of the garden of 
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Beech Cottage, he saw some one coming to- 
wards him. It was getting too dark to dis- 
tinguish faces, but the walk seemed familiar. 
He would have said that it was Leon Hastings, 
only that, as soon as he appeared, the person, 
whoever he was, turned and walked rapidly 
away in the opposite direction. Satisfied 
that he had been mistaken, he crossed the 
road to the Dilfords* house, for he had pro- 
mised Mr. Dilford to do something for him 
that evening. 

But it was his friend that he had seen after 
all, wandering about by himself, lonely and 
discontented. 

Earlier in the evening Leon had gone to 
Evelyn's lodgings, and been rather provoked 
at not finding him at home, and a very 
little was sufficient to provoke him, for 
he had come home from his expedition 
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rather tired, very mucli disappointed, and a 
little cross. 

His search in Longtown had failed, and he 
had gone off that morning so confident of 
success, so triumphant. He had found the 
lodgings Ned Lyons had occupied, without 
much trouble, but the carpenter was not 
there. He had gone off to America three 
months before, so the people of the lodgings 
rsaid, but they could not tell him Ned's where- 
abouts in America, and only gave him " the 
vague information " that they thought it was 
somewhere in the States. 

So, late in the day, Leon had come home 
in very low spirits, for he had fully believed 
lie should find this man in Longtown, the 
supposed witness of his uncle's will. 

As Leon passed the Beresford's garden in 
liis solitary walk, he caught sight of War- 
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burton and Geraldine standing by the low^ 
fence. He bit his lip ; for the first time since 
he knew him there rose up in his heart envious 
bitter thoughts of his friend. It seemed to 
him just then that Evelyn had a much largeir 
share of the good things of life than he had. 
It was in this mood he turned away to avoid 
his friend when he came out of the garden 
gate ; but before he had^ gone thirty yards 
he was angry with himself, and ashamed of 
his jealous thoughts. 

He would have gone after Evelyn, but it 
was too late ; he was just being admitted 
into the Dilf ords' house. So he walked away 
alone up the street, past Mr. Tremaine's back 
garden, for the Rectory faced away from the 
road. 

A low puff of smoke came over the wall^ 
for Mr. Tremaine was indulging in an un-- 
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clerical pipe in the twilight. When he recog- 
nised Leon he laughed and nodded — 

" Come in," he said, unfastening the gate^ 
" come in and have a chat, and then you can 
spread a scandal if you like." 

"Why?" said Leon, as he accepted the in- 
vitation to enter. 

" Don't you know I should be excommuni- 
cated by the good folks of Oldtown if it was 
known I indulged sometimes in a surreptitious 
smoke in my back garden ? I am afraid they 
would scarcely accept my excuse — that smok-- 
ing helps me to think." 

"Nonsense," said Leon, " I thought that 
even Miss Twaddle had more sense." 

"Ask Mrs. Dilford?" said Mr. Tremaine,. 
laughing. 

For some time after that Mr. Tremaine and 
Leon Hastings paced the narrow garden walk 
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together, talking of all sorts of things, jok- 
ingly at first, seriously afterward, as they 
grew more intimate, and Leon became more 
and more charmed with his new rector as 
they talked. 

Mr. Tremaine was a noble-hearted man, 
intellectual and sensible, too good for Old- 
town, some people (who did not live in Old- 
town) said, but he himself was one of those 
rare persons who do not consider themselves 
too good for anything; one of those, rarer 
£till, who think it very little matter where 
they do their life-work for God and for their 
neighbour, so that the work itself is honestly 
done ; one of those, too, who having brought 
freely of their best to their Master's service — 
health, strength, talents, money — ^yet do not 
look with a pharisaical smile on the poorer 
minded folk who have only brought their odd 
<5oppers. 
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So intimate did Mr. Tremaine and Leon 
Hastings become before they parted, that the^ 
former had heard something of the young 
man's history, and Leon had asked his advice^ 
which advice he did not take, as Mr. Tre- 
maine, who had given it honestly and fairly, 
very well knew he would not, in his present 
state of mind at least. * 

A clock in the house struck the half- 
hour. 

" That is half-past ten," said Leon, " I 
must go ; it worries my aunt if the house i» 
kept open late." 

" Good-night," said Mr. Tremaine, leaning 
over the wall, and watching him as he hurried 
up the road with quick, light steps. 

Meanwhile, Evelyn Warburton was in his 
uncle's study, helping him with some trouble- 
some accounts ; John Dilford was away, and 
Evelyn, having rather a talent for such 
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things, had offered to do what he could to as- 
sist Mr. Dilford. 

Mrs. Dilford had established herself in the 
study with her knitting, which had advanced 
two rows since it last appeared upon the scene. 

Dolphy was fast asleep in bed ; more deceit- 
ful, unlucky boy, in his sl^ep than at any other 
.time (and that, unfortunately for his character, 
is saying a good deal), but while slumbering 
softly he looked like a little angel, whereas, 
scarcely anything could be more unangelical 
than Dolphy waking. 

Clementina was in the drawing-room sing- 
ing, a proceeding which annoyed her mother 
in more ways than one. 

" I suppose you were out boating by your- 
self this evening, Evelyn ? " said his aunt. 

"No," said Evelyn, looking up from a 
puzzUng row of figures. 
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" Playing croquet, then ? '' , 

He nodded. 

"Is this a 5 ? " he said to Mr. Dilford. 

"I did not know the Grainger's had a 
^croquet-ground ? " 

"I was playing at the Beresfords," said 
Evelyn, innocently, for this was just what 
Mrs. Dilford wanted to know. 

She felt so cross When she found her fears 
realized, that she destroyed three or four rows 
of her knitting, and her husband and cousin 
got on with their accounts while she was 
picking them up. 

Mr. Dilford was in high good humour, 
affairs were looking up with him, he saw a 
dim prospect of being a rich man really one 
day ; he rubbed his hands continually as if he 
expected the oil of riches to drop from them. 

" I tell you what, Evelyn," he said, " it is 
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all nonsense your being a parson ; you would 
make such a prosperous business man" (it will 
be seen Mr. Dilford was not as particular 
' about titles as his wife), " and you with your 
capital.'* 

Evelyn shook his head, but he was aston- 
ished when he heard how much Mr. Dilford's 
income had increased ; after all a business life 
had some attractions, and it would be very 
pleasant to be rich, besides, a possibility was 
looming in the distance, dim as yet, but 
coming gradually nearer ; he did not shake 
his head quite so decidedly as usual to his 
cousin's proposition. 

" You must give up croquet when you are 
a clergyman," said Mrs. Dilford, decidedly, 
" it would be most indecorous." 

Evelyn laughed, but rather impatiently. 

" I don't care much about croquet, but I 
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iave not the smallest intention of giviag it 
up." 

Hig aunt was silent, frowning at her 
knitting; presently she said — 

" Would you mind, Evelyn, going into the 
drawiug-room, and asking Clementina to 
come and settle my knitting for me ; she will 
sing herself hoarse." 

He went off at once with her message, and 
she called after him, " don't forget to pub out 
the candles." 




CHAPTER XI. 

MBS. PITZ-EUSTACE AT THE CIECUS. 

llGNOR MOLONI'S Circus had been 
delighting the hearts of the juvenile 
population of Oldtown for the past week ; 
they went in crowds to see it, and their 
elders, who did not much care for dancing 
horses and fiery ringa on their own account, 
went to take care of them. But there was 
one member of the elder population, who, 
though she had no juveniles to take care of, 
felt sundry_ longings to patronize Signer 
Moloni ; this was none other than Miss 
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Twaddle. Now, Miss Twaddle, though old 
in years, was a child in the ways of the 
world ; she had been brought up in a rigid 
and. puritanical manner, and now, in the 
sixtieth year of her age, could proudly say 
that she had never witnessed play or charade, 

4 

or in fact aoything .more exciting than 
Punch's Opera. This she enjoyed with much 
secret satisfaction, safely concealed behind 
her window blind, where the exhibitor could 
not see her to ask for half-pence. But even 
while witnessing this she dutifully withdrew 
her eyes before the closing scene of Mr. 
Punch's career; she even .went so far as to 
meditate writing a letter to the newspaper, 
proposing that Punch should be decently 
hanged, instead of horned by the evil one. 
But she was prevented doing this, owing to 
not being able to decide whether the letter 
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should be signed, "Yours truly, Jemima 
Twaddle," or "A Lover of Punch;" the former, 
she thought, seemed too familiar, and the 
latter, she feared, might be misinterpreted. 

While Miss Twaddle was still undecided 
whether it would be right or not to go to the 
circus, her mind was set at rest by an advertise- 
ment she saw in the newspaper, which ran aa 
follows : — " Signer Moloni's celebrated Circus 
patronised by the nobility, clergy, and gentry," 

&c., &c. 

Since it was under the patronage of the 
clergy, she supposed she might go with a clear 
conscience, and, putting her scruples in her 
pocket, she went. But not being accus- 
tomed to anything of so exciting a nature, 
she was tormented the following night by 
dreams of riding wild horses through fiery 
rings, before an audience consisting of Mrs. 
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Oreswell, Mrs. Dilford, and several other 
highly respectable members of her acquaint- 
ance, and she was in a perfect frenzy of 
horror at hearing them exclaim — " How could 
Miss Twaddle behave in such an outrageous 
manner ! It was perfectly scandalous I 

She was trying to say she did it under the 
patronage of the clergy, when she awoke. 

Signer Moloni, before leaving Oldtown, an- 
nounced his intention of giving a cheap enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the lower classes 
of that respectable little town, at the moderate 
charge of one penny a head. 

The morning after this announcement, 
Mrs. Fitz-Eustace was standing by the 
window in her little dining-room, reading the 
newspaper ; it was a fusty looking room, and 
the carpet, the table, and the chairs had all ' 
seen their best days a very long time ago ; 
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though it was a warm morning in July, doors^ 
and windows were closely shut, so that not a- 
breath of air could penetrate from outside. 

Mrs. Fitz-Eustace herself was clad in a 
shabby-looking dress of some warm material ; 
her cap was pushed back, revealing the fact 
that she did not trust entirely to nature for 
the adornment of her head, but the front she 
wore had, through dint of constant wear, 
grown bald in the most natural manner ; this,, 
by-the-by, was a great distress to her son, 
but no entreaties of his could induce her to 
discard the old front, and get a ,new one ; she- 
was reading something in the paper which 
seemed to please her immensely. 

However, Mrs. Fitz-Eustace never stayed 
long at one thing, she put down the paper with 
a jerk, and went ofE to scold the servants. 

While she was gone her son entered. 
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" This room is like an oven,'* lie muttered, 
and, going to the window, threw up the sash. 

In came Mrs, Fitz, in a minute or two. 

" Good gracious I John Francis, you will 
catch your death of cold.'' And bustling over 
to the window, shut it down with a bang, 

Her son, who was reading the paper she 
had laid down, looked up from it ; he was a 
man of few words, but, striding across the 
room, he flung open the window, saying, 
*' the heat is intolerable, mother." 

"It is too bad of you, John," said his 
mother, " you know you always catch cold in 
a draught, and the dust will spoil the carpet." 

" I am sure I wish it would I " said her 
son, angrily, as the window was shut down 
finally, and screwed. 

Mrs. Fitz-Eustace came to the breakfast- 
table, and began pouring out her son's coffee; 
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she was still fuming,. and gave vent occasion- 
ally to a short, sharp snort. However, she 
was not long in recovering her temper ; she 
had been thinking of something pleasant 
before this little squabble, and now her 
thoughts reverted to it again. 

"I am going to treat you to-day, John 
Francis." 

" Are you, mother ? " said her son indif- 
ferently, " may I ask to what ? " 

" We will go to the circus together this 
afternoon ; it's a cheap day." 

" Indeed, mother, we will do no such thing ; 
I am not going to take you there to be 
knocked about by a low rabble." 

" But you are not going to take me, I am 
going to take you, to treat you ; don't you 
understand ? " and Mrs. Fitz-Bustace's voice 
was shriller than usual. 
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" Pooh, mother ! you don't suppose seeing 
s. circus could be any pleasure to me ? " 
" You are very ungrateful, John Francis ! '* 

x 

•and his mother's sharp, little grey eyes were 
full of tears ; " and it is such a pity to waste 
the chance of seeing it for a penny apiece." 

*' My dear mother, I am very much obliged 
to you for thinking of me, but I'm not going 
to make a fool of myself, sitting on a dirty 
bench, in the company of all the little raga- 
muffins of the town ; " so saying, John 
JFrancis walked out of the room. 

Mi's. Fitz-Bustace was nearly in tears at 
lier son's contempt for her little treat; she 
fretted all the morning at not being able to 
take advantage of such a cheap exhibition ; 
that pained her, if possible, more than her 
£on's ingratitude. 

She went out in the afternoon and met 
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Evelyn. " How is your aunt, Mr. War- 
burton?" 

" My cousin is not very well, thank you ;. 
she caught cold the other day when she took. 
Dolphy to the circus." He marked the word 
"cousin" slightly. 

" Ah, that is where I wanted to go this 
afternoon," said Mrs. Fitz-Eustace dolefully^ 
" but that conceited son of mine would not 
come with me, and I am afraid to go into a- 
crowd alone." 

" It's rather a good circus," said Evelyn. 

" I tell you what, Mr. Warburton," said 
Mrs. Fitz, as a sudden idea struck her, "if 
you will take me there, I will treat you ta 
your ticket ! " 

"Oh, I am very sorry, but I really can't 
this afternoon," said Bveljm, in a great hurry j 
he was horrified at the bare idea of herding 
Mrs. Fitz to the circus ; just fancy, if John 
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Dilford (who had come back) should see him 
coming out among a crowd of ragged boys 
and girls. 

" I am very sorry, but I can't ; good-bye, 
Mrs. Pitz-Eustace," and Evelyn shot up the^ 
street, leaving her standing on the path, look- 
ing after him with a very blank expression of 
countenance. 

'* What is the matter, Mrs. Pitz-Eustace ? 
said Leon Hastings, as he came up to her*. 
She threw back her head with an impatient 
snarl — " It's just that my son and Mr. War- 
burton are both too conceited to care to please* 
a poor old woman like me, and take me to 
the circus, and I thought it would be such a 
treat to them ; but it's time for me to be out of* 
the way of them all ; they are ashamed of 
me, that's the truth," said Mrs. Fitz, windings 
up her speech rather incoherently. 

" But would it not be better to go on a. 
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shilling day ? " said Leon, repressing a smile 
with diflBculty, and yet feeling sorry for the 
poor little old lady's disappointment. 

" No, I want to go to-day ; I won't go on 
-SLXxy other day.' 

" It is a pity," said Leon, " if you should 
have liked it so much." 

" Ah, Mr. Hastings, when you get to my 
age, you will find that your likings and dis- 
likings are of no importance to any one but 
yourself; and it was only a penny ! " 

Leon felt really sorry for her, she looked 
so vexed and melancholy. 

" Come along, Mrs. Fitz- Eustace ; if you 
will be satisfied with me as an escort, I will 
take you.' 

" Will you, really ? " and her little grey 
eyes twinkled with pleasure. In her excite- 
ment she jerked her head so much, that her 
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bonnet strings were loosened, and her bonnet 
nearly fell off her head. 

" Oh, dear, dear, these horrid strings have 
got untied ! Oh, dear, we shall be late,'^ and 
Mrs. Fitz fumbled at her strings in a hopeless 
kind of way. 

" I'll tie them for you," said Leon, and he 
dexterously twisted them into a bow-knot, and 
righting the unfortunate bonnet, restored Mrs.. 
Fitz-Eustacetoa smalldegree of respectability. 

" I don't like that Mr. Warburton," said 
Mrs. Fitz, as she trotted happily along by his 
side, " he is a very conceited young man." 

" Oh, no, quite the reverse," said Leon, 
hastily, " you can't think how good and nice 
he is." 

" 1 don't think him good and nice at all,'* 
said Ml s. Fitz, vindictively, "I am sure he 
will turn out badly." 
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Had it been any one else but the little irri- 
table woman beside him that made these 
aspersions on his friend, Leon would have 
retorted angrily; as it was, he only said, "if 
you knew him better you would not say that, 
Mrs. Fitz-Eustace." 

By this time they had reached the field 
where the circus was held ; a dirty-looking 
crowd was already collected, pushing and 
forcing its way into the tent. 

" You had better take my arm,** said Leon, 
" or you may be knocked about." 

This was all very well, but as he was rather 
tall, and Mrs. Fitz-Eustace very short, she 
could only just hang on to his elbow. They 
were in the midst of the crowd now, and it 
was not a pleasant one,* the crush was really 
tremendous. 

" Would you like to go back ? '* said Leon, 
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for lie was afraid the little old lady might get 
hurt in such a crowd. 

" No, no, go on ! go on ! we'll push our 
way to the door I " and suiting the action to 
the words, Mrs. Fitz-Eustace plunged her 
umbrella into the broad back of a country 
man in front of her. This gallant move had 
the desired effect, for, swearing roundly, the 
man made a dash forward to get out of the 
way of this dangerous weapon, and scattering 
the crowd to the right and left, he cleared the 
way for them to the door. 

Leon had money ready in his hand, that 
there might be no delay about getting into 
the tent, but Mrs. Fitz-Eustace would not let 
him pay it. 

" Stop, stop ! Mr. Hastings, I said I would 
treat you," and she began to fumble in her 
pocket for her purse; but she had some 
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trouble in finding it, and the crowd behind 
were getting impatient ; however, she found 
it at last, but then there was nothing in it 
smaller than a three-penny-bit, and only twa 
pence was wanted. 

" You had better not mind the penny,'* said 
Leon, " and let us get in as fast as we can." 
• " Oh, no, I must have my change, I won't 

be cheated," she exclaimed, as she handed 

» 

the money to the man at the door. 

"Here's your penny, ma'am," but Mrs. 
Fitz-Eustace, in her haste to take it, let it slip 
through her fingers, and away it rolled among 
the feet of the people ; she would have- 
rushed into the midst of them to rescue it, 
but Leon told her she would surely be hurt, 
and growling at the loss of her penny, he at 
last got her safely into the tent. 

There were three rows of seats round the 
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tent, already nearly full, and Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace chose to sit in the front row ; she had 
her own washerwoman next her, but Leon 
was not quite so fortunate, he had the chim- 
ney-sweep for a companion, and, as that 
individual only washed on Sundays, and this 
was Saturday, he was not altogether a pleasant 
neighbour. But there was no help for it, and 
Leon resigned himself to his fate. Mrs. Fitz 
was touching his elbow, " Look, Mr. Hast- 
ings, they are going to begin ; really, these 
are very comfortable seats for a penny, and 
you know," she added, in an audible whisper, 
** washerwomen must be clean, that's cer- 
tain." 

" And. it is equally certain chimney-sweeps 
are not," thought Leon. However, the 
chimney-sweep's manners would have done 
honour to a cleaner man, for he was exceed- 
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ingly polite, and insisted on offering Leon a 
very sooty programme of the proceedings. 

But now the entertainment began, and Mrs.. 
Pitz enjoyed it immensely ; indeed, her ex- 
citement at times was such that Leon was- 
afraid she would tumble into the ring ; great 
part of the pleasure consisted in the fact that 
she had obtained all this amusement for the- 
small sum of one penny. She looked with bb 
much delight as a child on dancing horses and 
tumbling feats, all of which doings her next 
neighbour ascribed to magic. 

Mrs. Fitz-Eustace employed all the inter* 
vals in the performance in scolding the wash- 
erwoman for the state she had brought home- 
Mr. Fitz-Eustace's shirts in, to the intense 
annoyance of Leon and the amusement of the- 
spectators, for the washerwoman was caught 
and literally had no escape from the old lady*ft 
tongue. 
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However, it was over at last, and with 
much elbowing and pushing they made their 
way out again. 

"It was really very good of you to take 
care of a troublesome old woman like me," 
said Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, gratefully, as Leon 
was bidding her good-by on her own door- 
step. 

"Not a bit," said Leon, smiling. "Good- 
by; I hope you won't be very tired," and 

whistling as he went, he ran up the road to 
his aunt's house. 

As Mrs. Fitz-Eustace and Leon were emerg- 
ing from the circus, in the company of the 
rabble of Oldtown, John Dilford and Evelyn 
Warburton were coming up the street. 

" Is that young Hastings ? " said John 
Dilford, in a disgusted tone, " coining out of 
that place ? " 

" Yes, and Mrs. Fitz-Eustace is with him." 
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" Evelyn,'* said John, solemnly, " if I were 
you I wouldn't have anything more to say to 
that fellow, he's a snob." 

"Not at all," said Evelyn, coolly, "he is 
more of a gentleman than either you or I^ 
John, it is only snobs that have to look after 
their dignity." 

" Speak for yourself," said John ; but lie 
felt snubbed. 
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